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TWO WAYS OF 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was an event of no ordinary importance 
which drew together so large and gay an assem- 
blage at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Pierson, 
on a moonlight evening of early May. Two sis- 
ters, who had hardly been separated for a day 
from the birth of the younger until now, were 
anited in wedlock to young men, intimate friends 
It is seldom that 
unions so agreeable to the parties most nearly 


and partners in business, 


concerned meet with such unequivocal approba- 
tion from relatives and the public at large, as did 
thisdouble marriage. Both brides were pretty, 
one beautiful; both sensible, amiable, and re- 
fined, 
gible firm in appearance, intelligence, moral 
worth, and enterprise. 

‘And they have paired with singular judg- 
ment,’’ commented a beau to a lady acquaint- 
ance. ‘* Wonder if it was by mutual and 
unselfish agreement that the better lovking 
man took the plainer girl? A novel method of 
striking a balance, was it not ?”’ 

‘Tam rather disposed to consider it as another 
illustration of the all-prevailing law of com- 
pensations,’’ rejoined his faircompanion, ‘In 
point of loveliness, or lovableness, if you will 


The grooms formed an undeniably eli- 


allow the polysyllable, however, the sisters are 
more alike. If either is my favorite, I must 
concede the palm to Fanny, whom you call 
‘plain.’ She has more eharacter than Rose, 
who unconsciously relies somewhat upon her 
fave to win love, and open her a path through 
the world.” 

“She may well trust to it,’’ would have been 
the comment of the happy and fortunate hus- 
band, if he had overheard the eriticiam. Yet 
Johu Gray was not liable to be governed by the 
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his selection of Rose 


In 


Pierson as a helpmate in the life which was so 


desire of the eye. 
practical and earnest a matter with him, her 
beauty was the least weighty of the considera- 
tions that swayed him. ‘o-night, in the ful- 
ness of his wedded bliss, while he recognized, 
with the rest of her spectators, the enhancement 
of every charm by excitement and happiness, he 
exulted less in the possession of the greatest of 
these, than did Raymond Parkhurst in the 
contemplation of the—to others—less attractive 
But, to the lookers-on, if the handsome 
features expressed more pleasure than did the 


sister, 


naturally graver countenance of his partner, it 
was because they were handsome and eloquent 
in their obedience to the mandate of feeling. 

** John Gray was a steady, safe, good fellow,”’ 
said men of the world. 
flourishing one, and without pretending to a 


“The concern was a 


knowledge of what went on behind the scenes, ’ 
they surmised shrewdly, that ‘“‘he was the 
balance-wheel, the hold-back horse to Park- 
"—not them- 
selves, of course, but the ubiquitous, infallibly- 


hurst’s enthusiasm, which some 


” ” 


judging ‘‘ Some’’—*' might term ‘ flightiness.’ 

With the othersex, Parkhurst was decidedly 
popular. More than one rosy cheek pated for 
an instant as his fervent response to the nuptial 
vow broke the stillness of the crowded room ; 
many a soft heart heaved with an involuntary 
sigh at the sight of his devotion to his bride, 
and her modest, yet palpable appreciation of 
the prize she had drawn in the greatest an 
most uncertain of lotteries. Not that Raymon lt 
had ever indulged in the very fashionable ant 
very masculine recreation—with too many, o 
studied profession—of flirting. His attentions 
had been as open as they were general and 
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sincere, until he fell in love with Fanny Pier- 
son’s frank, smiling face and fascinating man- 
ners. If any maiden chose to wear the willow 
for him, her assumption of the woeful wreath 
was gratuitous, and by him unsuspected. He 
‘liked the ladies,’ he would have affirmed, 
with a hearty ‘‘ Heaven bless them!” He felt 
a spontaneous affection and reverence for every- 
thing in the shape of womanhood, for had not 
he ‘‘a darling mother, the jewel of all women, 
and four of the best sisters in the universe,” 
still living in and about the old homestead, 
a hundred miles or so back in the country? 
And, as his eyes dwell lovingly upon the bright 
young creature at his side, pass from her face 
to the simple, broad band of gold upon her 
finger, with a smile of triumphant security, 
experienced, for the first time in all its rapturous 
sweetness, by the newly-made husband, when 
God and man have set a public seal upon the 
heart-contract, one sees clearly what is his 
mental supplement to the eulogium upon the 
sex at large, and the feminine portion of his 
family in particular, 

John Gray had been reared very differently, 
He, too, had a mother, a strong-minded, strong- 
doing woman, who had thrust out, in succes- 
sion, five sons from the parent-nest 80 soon as 
their callow bodies were, figuratively, covered 
with feathers enough to keep them from freezing 
outright. Once beyond the shelter of their 
birthplace, the principle of action, if not of 
speech, was, ‘‘ Fly or break your neck!" Four 
did fly, after a while, vigorously and success- 
fully; a fifth, the youngest, who most narrowly 
missed being the home-pet, if one could imagine 
such an anomaly in the mother’s stern, hard 
existence, kept back from the venture, though 
he was longer than any of his predecessors, 
fluttered aimlessly from bough to bough, heed- 
less of maternal admonition and paternal re- 
monstrance, and then fell, few knew or cared 
into what jaws of temptation or pit of crime. 
John was the third son, and none other had 
thriven better since his compulsory achievement 
of an independent career. His early lot had not 
soured him, His temper, if firm, was even and 
pleasant; his principles, if rigid, strictly hon- 
orable, or, to use a word we value more highly 
in these so-called ‘‘honorable’’ times, honest. 
If less admired than his associate in business, 
he was universally respected, and beloved by 
one, at least, with a depth and strength that 
would have compensated, to a more craving 
heart, for the death of motherly and sisterly 
tenderness, 

The bridal tours of the two couples were to 
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Rose 
was welcomed with solid satisfaction, and made 
much of, after the fashion of her ambitious 
mother-in-law, as the daughter of a wealthy 
and prominent citizen of a growing city, and 
the probable stepping-stone ‘‘to my son’s’’ in- 
creased honor and affluence; while Fanny was 
‘*Ray’s wife’ to the five doating, ‘ dearest 
women in the universe;’’ petted, caressed, 
almost worshipped, at first, in virtue of this 
relationship; subsequently, for her own sake, 
Mr. Pierson’s primary action with regard to his 
sons-in-law would not have disappointed Mra, 
Gray, Senior, had he not contented himaelf, for 
the present, with bestowing upon the sisters 
neatly-furnished houses, built and finished in 
modern style, situated in a block of buildings 
owned by himself. 

“The house is all very well,’’ pronounced 
the sagacious dame, when she spent a day inthe 
city, to see for herself how her son was likely 
to fare after his recent “investment.’’ ‘In. 
deed, it is too handsome for a man of your 
means, John, Young people should not strive 
to begin where their parents left off. In making 
you this gift, Mr. Pierson binds upon you the 
obligation to live in a certain style, which does 
not seem to me to befit a man who has his 
fortune tomake. It would have been more wise 
and kind in him to give you the worth of the 
property in money. You could have invested 
it in your business, or in some other way. 
Money grows by handling. It is like a snow- 
ball, swells by being often turned over. Real 
estate is an incumbrance, unless one renta it 
out, or can afford to have his funds bound up 
in it until the property greatly increases in 
value. You cannot sell this at any rate, during 
Mr. Pierson’s lifetime. It is a pity that you 
must be hampered by family feeling and 
policy.” 

‘* But, mother,’ said John, respectfully, ‘we 
must live somewhere, and where so comfortably 
and cheaply as in our own house? The saving 
of a year’s rent will almost cover our other 
expenses,’’ 

‘*Where! why, in a boarding-house, in 4 
decent, not over-stylish establishment, such as 
millionaires have not disdained to occupy after 
their incomes doubled, trebled, yes, quadrupled 
the amount of their original capital.’’ 

John was silent. Ashamed as he was of the 
ungrateful slurs cast upon the generosity of his 
wife’s father, he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that there was a deal of practical wis- 
dom in his mother’s comments, 

What is done cannot be helped, I suppose,” 


the respective homes of the bridegrooms. 
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resumed Mrs, Gray, lowering her voice as Rose | cursed, The afternoon was warm ; within doors, 


was heard approaching. ‘* All that you can do 
towards retrieving this injudicious step is to 
study good management and practise economy.’’ 

At Fanny’s urgent solicitation, Mabel Ray- 
mond's only unmarried sister passed ten days 
with them immediately after their induction 
into their new abode. She carried back such 
a description of this sojourn in that terrestrial 
paradise, ‘ Ray's and Fanny's house,”’ that the 
mother, who, in country parlance, ‘had not 
been out of the smoke of her chimneys’’ for 
thirty years, was beguiled, in a moment of 
excitement, with a half-promise ‘‘to look in upon 
the boy some time next winter, if Providence 
spared her life and health so long.” ‘ 

Mr. Pierson, with the counsel and assistance 
of his wife, had succeeded in rendering the 
sisters’ dwellings almost exact counterparts 
each of the other. If there was any difference, 
it consisted in sundry luxurious devices, plan- 
ned and executed by Mrs, Pierson for promoting 
the comfort of her elder, and it was sometimes 
whispered, her best-loved child, Fanny was 
too noble of spirit, and herself loved her 
beautiful sister too well to be jealous, had such 
favoritism existed, and she knew that there 
was no ground for imputation save in the 
imaginations of those who promulgated the 
story. Rose was, in disposition, dependent, 
and as a child had been delicate in health. It 
became the habit of the household to indulge 
her, and her second nature to expect and need 
indulgence, 

“She is a sensitive plant, John. 
gently with her,”’ 
relinquishing her into her husband’s keeping, 
aud his response was sincere in its emphasis: 
“My own life shall not be guarded so carefully 
as her ease and happiness !’’ 

“lam behaving very generously towards 
you,”’ Mr. Pierson said to Raymond, as they 
grasped hands at parting, the morning after the 
marriage. ‘‘] am robbing my home of its 
brightest sunshine in resigning my Fanny to 
you.’’ 

Time sped on with its burden of changes, 
responsibilities, and joys, and brought the 
second anniversary of the double wedding—a 
fortnight later, the birthday of the sisters, 
Which, by a rather singular coincidence, occurred 
upon the same day of the month, Rose being 
exactly two years Fanny's senior. This year it 
chanced to fall upon Monday, at once the dread 
and comfort of notable housewives, the univer- 
sal washing-time, which a wicked wit asserts 
0 have been Job's natal-day—the one he 


Deal very 
was the mother’s charge in 








oppressive. Rose Gray sat in her nursery. 
Her sewing lay in the basket by her side, 
thimble and scissors thrown upon it, dropped 
hastily to be resumed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Her present occupation was the attempt 
to soothe and amuse a fretful, puny girl upon her 
lap. Maternal duties and anxivties had stolen 
elasticity from the frame, and color from the 
cheek ofthe young wife. It was easy to perceive 
that she had grown comparatively indifferent to 
her dress and appearance. Although several 
hours had elapsed since dinner, she still wore a 
morning-wrapper, clean and whole indeed, but 
old-fashioned in pattern and faded by use It 
had formed a part of her troussecan, and her 
wardrobe contained few garments of a later 
date. 

‘T should not know what to do with it,’ 
would reply to her sister’s recommendations to 
purchase this or that article ofapparel, “ Lhad 
such a number of dresses when | was married, 
that I have not begun to wear them out, 
too, I stay at home so closely, that it would be 


‘she 


sheer extravagance to add to my stock of cloth- 
ing.”’ 

The room was in perfect order, The furniture, 
Mr. Pierson’s gift, was, with the exception of 
the cradle, in every respect the same as upon 
the day the owners had taken possession, and 
its good preservation argued housewifery the 
most careful aud painstaking, the thought of 
which would have caused any reflecting mother 
a throb of pity, as she looked at the babe, just ar- 
rived at the most troublesome and mischievous 
age. But the little creature seemed to have no 
heart for play, no propensity to litter the carpet, 
or toss around all the movables it could lay 
its restless hands upon. The heat from its 
swollen gums had diffused itself throughout the 
body, and was aggravated by the sultry day. 

“There, there, my darling!’? murmured 
Rose, as the peevish wail recommenced, and the 
child’s limbs writhed in passion or suffering. 
‘*Is mamma’s Hetty thirsty? does she want 
some bread? Oh, see the beautiful dolly 
grandpa gave her!”’ 

Hetty rejected drink, food, and toy, and the 
plaintive, yet annoying cry continued to tor- 
ment the parent’s nerves. 

‘“‘O me!’’ sighed she, rising with the infant 
in her arms, and pacing the floor, It was not 
the novelty of the ordeal, but its repetition, 
that forced the tears now coursing down her 
face. She did not know that they were there, 
only that there was some relief of the suffoca- 
tion in her throat, the dull aching in her back, 
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They were such unreasonable drops as arouse 
quick-tempered men to anger, and good-natured 
ones to contempt, which all concur in pronoune- 
ing ‘‘womanish” and ‘* babyish’’—descriptive 
epithets, that none of the initiated of our sister. 
hood should care to dispute. Let us rather be 
thankful for their flow, when sleepless nights, 
and days of fatigue, and solitude, not the less 
wearing because it is noted * unnecessary,”’ 
* altogether unealled-for,’’ ‘‘ what all mothers 
have to undergo and should therefore expect,’’ 
have racked and strained muscle and nerve; 
turned our daily bread into ashes, blunted our 
perceptions to all that was once beautiful to the 
sight, pleasant to the ear, stimulative to the 
intellect. 

One single complaint had Rose uttered in the 
hearing of her healthy, hearty-eating, soundly- 
sleeping lord: ‘*I had no idea that babies were 
such a trouble !’’ she was unnatural enough to 
fay, at the close of a toilsome day, following 
upon a vigil as trying. 

John let his paper tall in an excess of surprise 
and indignation. ‘* Rose! I never expected to 
Would you be 
happier if your child were taken from you? 


hear such language from you! 


One wight suppose, from your manner and 
words, that you wished her dead !”’ 

**Dead!’? 
weight crashed through the mother’s brain, 
and tore its way to the bottom of her heart, 


Oh, he little guessed what a leaden 


when the full meaning, the direful import of 
that word rested there. How could he suspect, 
when he chided her, in the morning, for having 
taken the babe to her couch, there to sap the 
foundations of strength and vitality, by its re- 
morseless demands, that she had sprung, at 
midnight, from the pillow, wet with the hot 
tears of self-reproach, and wild, terrible fore- 
bodings of the awful thing he had named, and 
crept to the side of the crib where reposed her 
darling in the dreamless, unatirring sleep of 
infancy, so like its twin brother, Death! how 
eagerly, hungrily she had snatched her idol to 
her bosom at the thought. Yes, hailed ita 
awakening scream with an inarticulate, but 
how devout a thanksgiving that it was still alive 
and hers ! 

A lumpish Trish girl, red-armed, and aslat- 
ternly from the washtub, checked the doleful 
promenade through the apartment. Between 
a moist finger and thumb she held a card, 

‘Lady and gintleman in the parlor for ye, 
Mrs, Gray !’’ 

‘*Mr, and Mrs, Wyndham!" read Rose, in 
dismay. ‘*What shall I do?” 

They were influential friends of Mr. Gray's, 
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fashionable, punctilions people, whose acquaint. 
ance he particularly wished her to cultivate, 

‘Catherine! don't you think Hetty will stay 
with you a little while? Will not you try 
to keep her quiet while I am in the parlor? 
just a few minutes, Catherine?” 

The girl, thus implored, extended her arms, 
but Hetty rebelled at the sulky invitation, and 
clung screamingly to her mother’s neck. 

‘*What shall I do?’’ reiterated the nearly 
distracted Rose. ‘Hetty! be still! you must 
go! Take her, Catherine!” 

Literally torn from her hold, the child was 
borne off, filling the house with her shrieks, 
To this music, which no walls or doors could 
deaden, Mrs. Gray was obliged to listen while, 
panting from recent exertion and her hasty 
toilet, she tried to entertain her visitors. Re- 
lieved at length by their politely considerate 
departure, she flew to the kitchen to quell the 
tumult. Catherine was deep in her tub, and 
Hetty, sitting upon the floor, in alarming and 
most uncomfortable proximity to the red-hot 
stove, inhaling, at each vociferous inspiration, 
the vapor, redolent of turpentine soap, and the 
more nauseous effluvia of suds, into which the 
soiled clothes had undergone a nominal pui- 
fication—the not-analyzable, but unmistakable 
incense that ascends weekly from thousands 
of kitchens in our land, to the patron saint—if 
there be a saint with such villanous taste in 
perfumes—of washing-day. 

‘When will [ be setting the tay-table?” 
queried Catherine, as her mistress—par com- 
plaisance—reshouldered her heavy load. 

‘It is almost time !’" answere i Rose, with 4 
despairing look at the clock. ‘* Don’t leave your 
work, Catherine. I will do it for you.”’ 

The nymph of the suds evinced neither sur- 
prise nor gratitude at this reply. Why should 
she, when her question had been designed asa 
hint to her fellow-laborer that this portion of her 
regular Monday's duties was not to be evaded for 
such slight reasons as acrying baby, headache, 
lnsaitude, and painful bones? A woman can 
accomplish wonders, in an emergency, with one 
hand: and Rose, tolerably well-trained, of late, 
to these feats, put on the kettle, and proceeded 
tospread the cloth in the dining-room ; to set 
cups, saucers, plates, and glasses; to arrange 
spoons, knives and forks, with Hetty, diverted 
by the clattering china and bright silver, 
therefore quiet for the nonce upon her arm, 
But bread, butter, cake, and John's indispen- 
sable chipped beef were still to be prepared, 
and Miss Hetty’s lively sense of her grievous 
personal wrongs was re-kindled in all its bitter 
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ness when she found herself tied in a high chair, 
and left to seek amusement by inspecting her 
own image in the bowl of a spoon. The bread 
was cut unevenly and too thick—a point con- 
cerning which, John, although not a confessed 
epicure, was very particular; and the cake was 
forgotten, along with the glass dish of preserves 
or stewed fruit that usually mounted guard 
before his plate. 

Unconscious of her shortcomings, Rose as- 
cended the stairs to the nursery, cast, for the 
hundredth time that day, a wishful, hopeless 
glance at the work-basket and its pile of collars, 
anew set, for which John was ‘ actually suffer- 
ing,’’ and addressed herself anew to the re- 
freshing, delightful recreation (/) of tending the 
baby. ‘*Mere sport—entrancing occupation— 
a never-ending, ever new joy, 
house-all-day husbands, sentimental misses, 
and poetic amateur nursery-loungers, and the 
public is bound to take their descriptions for 
unembellished truth, for has it not been with 
Rose Gray was 

She loved her 


” 


say out-ol-the- 


them ‘‘a favorite study ?’’ 

neither sentimental nor poetic. 
baby better than she did the right hand that 
held her up to her sore and bowed shoulder ; 
better than the head bent, in very exhaustion, 
upon the flaxen poll of the little one ; better than 
the blood that filled her veins ; yet, if the hand 
had felt less like parting company with its 
faithful wrist, the shoulders been erect and free, 
instead of cramping lungs and heart; had the 
head throbbed 
streamed in a cooler, slower tide, she would 


less violently, and the blood 


have been in a fitter condition to appreciate 
the gushing melody of the ‘‘well-spring of 
pleasure,’’ the above-quoted Tupperian phi- 
losophers are fond of describing. 

Fanny Parkhurst’s spacious dressing-room 
had been converted into a nursery at nearly the 
tame date with the advent of Hetty Cray, 
Master Charles Pierson Parkhurst was the 
casion of this 
rngementsa—an 


‘mall sphere, a distinction he recoguised by the 


innovation in household ar- 
important personage in his 


daily, hourly development of some eminently 
boyish trait. His lungs were powerful; his 
limba active and lusty; hia temper quick, yet 
in the main sunny, and, under the tutelage of 
his proud father, he was fast becoming the 
NOisient, most reckless romp that ever smashed 
crovkery, or tumbled fifty times per diem from 
évery imaginable and unimaginable climbing» 
place, On the spring afternoon that so tried 
the patience of his cousin and his aunt, the 
chubby rogue was extended on the carpet of his 
state drawing-room, changed from its original 
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use, as before related, to accommodate his 
highness, kicking his fat heels into the air with 
a sort of lordly independence that accorded 
well with his pouting mouth and langhing eyes. 
Near by was his mother—her book closed upon 
her finger, her lips parted in a smile at the 
antics of her first-born. Her face was slightly 
flushed with the warmth of the day. 
of iced water, and a palm-leaf fan on the stand 
at her elbow, showed that she was not insensible 


A glass 


to the effects of the change of season, but the 
glow made her complexion seem fresher and 
clearer than was its wont, and her animated 
expression, even girlish in its glee, combined 
with this to give her a more youthful appearance 
than had been Fanny Pierson’s on her bridal 
eve. Her robe was a thin bardge, its colors 
well-contrasted and delicate, its flounces falling 
in silky folds from the slender, rotund waist to 
the floor, For a headdress, she wore a spray 
of myrtle intertwined with pink and white 
The breath of other and sweeter 
and 


verbenas. 


flowers—mignonette, roses, lilacs—stole 
balmily upon the senses from a bouquet that 
graced the mantel. Their vernal beauties 
would not have been safe at a shorter distance 
from the grasping fingers of the embryo Alex- 
ander, rolling about on the rug like a seal in 
the sunshine. They were not hot-house exotics, 
but blossoms of 


Raymond had bought them at 


domestic growth, common 
home-plants. 
market that morning; cheated the dullard of a 
saleswoman by paying a “‘ levy’’ for a room-tull 
of perfume, such as Nourmahal might have 
coveted in the midst of her orange-blooms and 
tuberoses. The honest fellow felt a twinge of 
conscience at the recollection of the swindle, 
unthinkingly perpetrated, as Fanny caught the 
bouquet from his hand on his return home to 
breakfast, and buried her nose so deeply in 
its recesses, that only her delighted eyebrows 
were visible above it; then thanked the “dar- 
lingest, most thoughtful of hushands,"’ with a 
kiss, in which waa blent all the fragrance of the 
flowers, 

The tableau of mother and boy waa thrown 
into disorder by the sound of a bounding step 
and cheery whistle upon the stairease, In- 
xtantly, Master Charley whirled over to his 
hands and feet, and crept rapidly towards the 
door, He did not reach it until his mother had 
received her salutatory kiss, and his father was 
quite ready for him, 

‘Hallo, my man!'’ exclaimed 
catching up the sturdy urchin, and tossing him 
up and down, as far as his stalwart arms could 
‘*Want to fly, hey? 


Raymond, 


carry him. So he shall, 
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as long as papa can furnish him with wings. 

Hear him chuckle, Fan! What a boy it is!’ 
‘*] wish he would walk, instead of creeping,’’ 

said Fanny. ‘ He soils and wears out so many 


frocks. Who would think that he was dressed 


clean directly after dinner ?’’ 


‘Papa and Charley don’t eare !’’ 


retorted 
Raymond, tickling the plump neck with kisses, 
until the babe fairly shouted in his merriment, 
‘We admire dirty frocks and torn aprons; 
don't we, my boy? ’Tian'’t everybody's child 
that can creep, but we #re a locomotive, with 
full steam on. Seel’’—taking a ball from his 
pocket, and trundling it along the floor— 
“Charley, catch! Now goit! How the fellow 
travels !’’ 

“T play brakeman to this train!’ laughed 
Fanny, capturing boy and ball together,  Re- 
ally, Ray, dear, | had as lief not have the trouble 
of washing and dressing him again this after- 
uoon. This sultry weather makes me lazy.’’ 

‘*Are you not well?’ inquired the husband 
anxiously. 

“Perfectly; only a little languid in conse- 
quence of the unusual heat, and the sudden 
change in the atmosphere. Iam always more 
tired on Monday afternoon than on any other 
day—”’ 

‘*Because you will undertake the sole care 
of the child!” returned Raymond, ‘I wish 
you would listen to my persuasions and hire an 
extra washerwoman, if your cook cannot get up 
the clothes in proper season. It worries me to 
see you do a servant’s work !”’ 

‘*Tell papa that he knows nothing about the 
fine times we have here—all by ourselves !”’ 
said Fanny, presenting the baby’s mouth fora 
kiss. 


until the clothes are washed and hung out. If 


** Bessie only helps Bridget in the kitchen 


papa and Charley like to make frocks and 
aprons dirty, they must not blame mamma 
and Bessie for liking to see them clean again.”’ 

She lifted Charley to one of his father’s knees, 
and established herself upon the other. Ray- 
mond tretted them alternately. 

**It is hard to tell which-is the heavier,’’ he 
said, jocosely; then, gravely: ‘‘ You are not 
looking very robust now-a-days, pet.’’ 

‘* Ah! 
suffer no pain. 


It is only a fancy of yours, Ithink. I 
I eat and sleep well, and am 
conscious of no indisposition.”’ 
Raymond did not reply. He appeared to be 
listening to the passing of vehicles in the street. 
Gently setting aside his double burden, he 
walked to the window. 


eh) 


**Come here, Fanny ! 
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A light buggy, drawn by a glossy horse, wag 
at the door. 
and stylish that Fanny exclaimed with admi- 
ration— 

‘A pretty turnout! What a beauty that 
horse is! To whom does it belong ?’’ 


The whole equipage was 80 neat 


“To you! 
‘You are going to treat me to a ride, then? 
You are too good! and I have been wishing all 
But where did 
you hire such an elegant establishinent? It 


day for a breath of fresh air! 


has not the livery-stable look.’’ 

‘*T bought the horse several weeks since, 
that I might assure myself that he was a safe 
animal before I put my treasures at his merey; 
the bugay | had built, stipulating that it should 
be completed by to-day. Will my wife accept 
itas atoken that her husband loves her better, 
is more desirous to minister to hér comfort and 
It is 
but a poor proof, after all, of how much dearer 


happiness, than he was two years ago? 


the wife is than was the bride.” 

Forgetfal of passers-by and opposite neigh- 
bors, Fanny threw her arms about his neck, 
and fairly sobbed upon his bosom. ‘It is too 
cried. ‘* You make 
a spoiled baby of me, Raymond!” laughing 
hysterically, and wiping away the tears that 
others fell fast to replace. 
said Raymond, pretending 
** You 
are ruining your eyes and making your nose 


”) 


much, too much!”’ she 


**Fie! my darling,”’ 


to scold, while his eyes were full also. 


red, when you onght to be looking your pret 
tiest, for you are to ride in your own carriage 
Hear Charley blubber ‘mam- 
He thinks 


now, directly. 
ma!’ Dogquiet his distressed heart ! 
I have been maltreating you.’ 

‘* May I take him with us ?’’ asked Fanny. 

‘*Certainly; he can sit between us. You 
shall not hold him on your knee again, as you 
did the other day ; he is growing too heavy. I 
am convinced that a ride in that position does 
you more harm than good."’ 

‘You rate my powers of endurance at a very 
low figure,” said Fanny, busying herself with 


, 


getting out the hats and wrappings necessary 
for their jaunt. 

‘* Not at ail; I wish to preserve them unim- 
paired. Give me Charley’s cap and cloak; I 
will play dressing-maid to him.”’ 

The new buggy swung easily upon its springs; 
the cushions of the seat and back were “ just 
tight,’’ Fanny declared ; Charley was miracu- 
lously quiet in the mighty interest awakened by 
the various objects they passed ; the sleek bay 
was gentle as fleet, and his owners compared 


notes, with the gratifying conclusion that po 
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TWO WAYS OF 


excursion of their courtship was ever more 
pleasant than this ride into the green and 
fragrant country. 

“Do all women think their husbands the 
lest of mankind ?’? wondered Fanny, thought- 
fully; ‘for am I really more highly favored 
than a majority of wives?” 

“Not a bit of it!’ returned 
luntly; ‘‘every seine that splashes into the 


Raymond, 


sea matrimonial brings up better fish than you 
have caught. Good-afternoon, Mr, Brent.” 


They 


had turned the horse's head towards 
a fat 
farmer, driving a pony as corpulent—took the 


the city, and the individual addressed 


right side of the road to give them the main 
track. As he did so, he raised his hand as a 
signal that he had something to say. With 
apparent reluctance, Raymond halted, 

“TI left the strawberries and the genuwine 
cream—no chalk and water—’cording to our 
” Hope you i 


arranvement,’’ he drawled, 


enjoy them,.’’? And pursy man and pony jogged 
on. 
* Strawberries !”’ * and 


repeated Fanny, 


cream ! 


What does it all mean, dear ?’’ 

‘It means that a little surprise which I medi- 
tated as a sauce to your supper is spoiled by an 
fivious tongue,’’ said Raymond, provoked. 

“What a man you are!’’ was the brief re- 
joinder ; but the affectionate glance accompany- 
ing the ambiguous sentence spoke volumes. 
“T have but one suggestion to offer with regard 
to your programme of ‘ the day we celebrate,’ ”’ 
rmarked Fanny, as they neared home ; ‘‘ have 
you any objection to Rose’s and John’s com- 
pany te tea? You know this is her birthday, 
too.”’ 

“‘T remember; and shall be more than glad 
tohave them with us. Here we are close by 
their house. I will wait for you, while you run 
iu and invite them.’ 

Fanny was absent longer than Charley 
thought convenient, and the endeavor to appease 
his resentment at the injury he had sustained 
occupied his mother until they were set down 
Bessie, a smiling lass, 


alike 


disereet concerning the mysteries of the kitchen 


at their own door. 


whose rosy face and white apron were 


rites which had occupied her since early morn- 
ing, ran down the steps to receive the ‘‘babby.” 
The man from the livery-stable was in attend- 
nce by appointment, and, transferring the 
Raymond followed his 


teins to his keeping, 


Wife up to her chamber. Her sparkling coun- 
tenance was subdued into pensiveness; but, 
Without speaking, she folded her shaw] and laid 


ce 


it away with her bonnet, brushed her hair, and 
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replaced her headdress, Then she sought her 


favorite perch—her husband's knee—and the 

concealed trouble came out, as he had expected, 
** Poor Rose !”’ 

* What of her?"’ inquired Raymond. 

a kind, 


worthy fellow, but his education did not qualify 


She is overtasked, Ray! John is 
him to cherish as he should a girl so delicately 
reared as was our Rose, She never thinks, 
much less speaks, a word of complaint; but it 
tries my forbearance sorely to see her fading 
beauty, and remark how her strength has 
failed, 


child, even to her servant, 


She is a slave to everybody, husband, 
There 


pacing the floor, trying to sing to the cross babe 


she was, 
that has scarcely been out of her arms the live- 
long day, looking ready to drop with fatigue 
Hetty fretted so that I could 
with difficulty make her understand my errand, 


and headache, 
and myself comprehend her refusal.”’ 
** She refused, did she ?’’ 

sé Yes. 


the entire care of 


Keeping but one girl, as she does, 
the child 


shoulders every Monday and Tuesday—’ 


fulls on Rose's 


’ 
**And at most other times, too, I suspect,’’ 
interrupted Raymond. ‘ To-morrow is ironing- 
day; Wednesday baking-day ; Thursday serub- 
bing-day ; Friday Catherine’s rest-day, a season 
the ‘misthress’ never has the remotest glimpse 
It is 


a shame for a man to impose upon a wife as 


of; and Saturday general cleaning-day. 
John Gray does. I would give him a piece of 
my mind on the subject, were it not that he 
might accuse me of unwarrantable interference 
in family matters.” 

fa ** His 


antecedents were unfavorable for teaching him 


‘*John means well,’’ replied Fanny. 
right ideas of woman’s duties and woman’s 
strength. He measures our dear, gentle Rose 
by his mother, whose constitution is one of a 
thousand.’’ 

‘*She is no woman,’’ said Raymond; ‘sh: 
is made, soul and body, of cast-iron. The man 
that dared marry her must have been brave a: 
Julius Cesar. No wonder he died young! | 
should have expired before the ceremony wes 
over, granting that I had survived thecourtship. 
But, to return to the original question, you 


Has Ros 


learned to imitate Mamma Gray so well tha 


girls leave off work at tea-time. 


she forces the ill-used Catherine to rub at the 
wash-board after dark? Why cannot she si 
by Hetty’s cradle long enough to allow the rea 
servant leisure to take tea here ?”’ 

‘*Just what I proposed; but Rose ‘neve: 
liked to ask extra work from the help on bus) 


Qne thing I can dk 


days, especially Monday.’ 
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—send her a portion from the bountiful supply 
of dainties with which my husband has crowned 
my birth-night board.” 

Accordingly, while Mr. and Mrs, Gray sat at 
their early tea, the neat-handed Bessie made 
her entry, bearing a tray whereon were placed 
a glase dish of ripe, odorous strawberries, a 
silver pitcher of ‘ genuwine’’ cream, and a 
plate of frosted cake, with ‘Mra, Parkhurst's 
compliments, and many happy returns of the 
day."’ 

Rose's face and appetite were alike quickened 
into vivacity at the sight. The cool, acid fruit 
was what she had longed for through all the 
melting day. John had suffered an equal 
thirst, appeased by sundry glasses of * cream 
soda, with pure fruit syrups,’’ imbibed unpre- 
meditatedly, as he happened to be passing 
certain druggists in his street. His wife ‘‘ was 
at liberty to do likewise,’”’ he would have said, 
if taxed with selfishness in this particular. So 
she was, if she had not had the baby to tend, 
the house-work to do, a cross servant in the 
kitchen to coax and humor, and if the soda- 
founts so convenient to his store had not been 
half a mile from his residence. He was hun- 
gry to-night, and, after his wife’s omissions in 
the usual bill of fare had been noticed—attri- 
buted to Catherine’s ‘lrish stupidity,” and 
generously assumed by the virtual maid of all 
work, as she repaired her negligence—he con- 
trived to swallow a tolerable meal, to which 
strawberries and cream were no unwelcome 
adjunct. 

We have slandered John Gray, if the reader 
is led to consider him as unkind or unfeeling. 
Ile was a thorough man of business, and, apart 
from his strong affection for his wife and child, 
he possessed a sterling sense of right and honor, 
that would have caused him to provide well 
for his family ; to see that, so far as he knew, 
they should want for nothing. He was not, 
strictly speaking, a liberal housekeeper, but he 
was too just to be parsimonious. Rose might 
have had whatever she needed or wished, for 
the mere asking; but, with a queer perversity, 
not uncommon in more courageous wives, the 
asking was to her the most unpleasant task in 
the world. We know a lady whose practice it 
is to lay her empty portemonnaie, its open 
mouth testifying to its condition, upon her 
liasband’s dressing-case before he arises in the 
morning ; and she assures us that its mute elo- 
quence never fails to accomplish the desired 
We know another, whose name we 
prefer not to mention for especial private rea- 
sons (one of which is a praiseworthy fear of 


effect. 
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tempting the less fortunate to a violation of the 
tenth commandment), whose drawer is visited 
—not periodically, that would imply a stated 
allowance, but at uncertain intervals, always 
short, however—by some perennial Santa Clana, 
who, no matter how often he may find leanness 
and poverty of pocket, never fails to lvave a 
purse like an aldermanic oyster behind him, 

To neither of these systema did John Gray 
incline. Family expenses, including bills for 
dry-goods and fancy articles, were defrayed by 
him personally, and he had no suspicion of any 
use Which a woman could, in these circum. 
stances, have for money, unless for five dollars 
or 80 a quarter, wherewith to purchase confee- 
tionery. Although it has no immediate bearing 
upon our story, we may here revert to the fact 
that Rose’s private hoard consisted of a forlom 
three cent piece at the period of which we are 
speaking, and that she was no poorer than she 
had been for weeks. 

‘*Raymond is a good fellow, but disposed to 
be extravagant,” John said, as Rose replen- 
ished his saucer with fruit. ‘ Strawberries are 
dear at this season.” 

** But how delicious !’’ answered Rose. “] 
have not tasted anything so delightful in an 
age. Then, too, this is an extraordinary occa 
sion—Fanny’s birthday.”’ 

She did not add ‘‘and mine,”’ lest he might 
imagine that a hint lurked in the sentence. 

‘* Did [ tell you that he had bought a horse 
and carriage ?’’ asked Mr. Gray. 

‘*No; but they called here as they were 
taking their first drive this afternoon. The 
whole affair was a surprise-gift to Fauny.”’ 

‘Indeed! She had notified him of a han 
kering for it, no doubt. Fan is stylish in her 
notions—rather gay. I trust she will not tempt 
her husband too far.”’ 

“It is her nature to be lively,’’ returned 
Rose; ‘* but nothing was more foreign to her 
intentions than to ask for a carriage of her 
own. Cannot Raymond afford it, my dear?” 

‘‘Why, yes; that is, the expense will be 
covered by his income; but so could | ‘ afford’ 
a hundred follies which it would be unwise to 
commit. A young man should lay by some- 
thing every year—every month, in fact, against 
a rainy day.’’ 

‘* Raymond has insured his life for the benefit 
of his family,’’ said Rose, who both loved and 
admired her brother-in-law. 

“True. And if he is content that they will 
be moderately well off in the event of his de- 
cease, it is none of our business what becomes 
of the rest of his money.”’ 
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Hetty's fretful ory, at awakening, here sum- 
moned her mother to the nursery, Mr, Gray 
read the evening paper in the snug library, and 
then went up stairs. Rose was in the act of 
depositing the babe in the crib. ‘' Sh-sh-#h,’’ 
she whispered, at her husband's entrance, and, 
as the child's slumber outlasted her transfer, 
a sigh of weariness, intense and inexpressible, 
escaped the much-enduring parent. 

** You look jaded,"’ remarked John, kindly, 
‘Go to bed early, and get a good night's rest. 
I] have an engagement with a country customer 
at the Hotel at eight o’vlock, and cannot 
say definitely at what hour I shall be home. 
Do not sit up for me,” 

Rose had been revolving the bold plan of 
coaxing Catherine to pass an hour in the nursery 
while John and herself should step up to see 
Fanny, and thank her for her recent kindness ; 
and the frustration of this simple desire cost 
her, in her worn and tired state, a flood of tears 
so soon as her husband's back was turned. 

The outer air was invigorating after the con- 
fined atmosphere of the house, and John enjoyed 
its freshness, as he walked slowly up to the 
hotel. The engagement was neither tedious nor 
unprofitable. It was not nine o’clock when the 
merchant found himself in his own street, and 
opposite his partner’s dwelling. The windows 
were open, and the sound of merry music rang 
out blithely into the night. 

‘*T may as well look in upon them,’’ he de- 
cided, after a moment’s pause. And he rang 
the bell. 

Fanny was at the piano, Raymond standing 
behind her with his flute. There was no one 
else present. 

**T called in to offer the compliments of the 
occasion—to say, ‘many happy returns,’ etc.,’’ 
said John, shaking hands with them both. 
‘‘May your shadow never grow less, Fan, and 
you live a thousand years!’’ 

‘‘IT wish you had afforded us the chance to 
say the same to Rose,’ replied Raymond. 





“We were disappointed that you could not ° 


celebrate the joint birth-night here.” 

‘Joint birth-night!’’ echoed John. ‘‘ How 
forgetful I am! It has not crossed my mind 
before that you were born on the same day of 
the month. Why did not Rose remind me of 
it? And that was the meaning of the very 
proper message Bessie delivered with your most 
acceptable donation to our tea, Fanny? It 
siruck me as being decidedly Hibernian in its 
construction.”’ 

There was an awkward silence of an instant ; 
Jon was disposed to be aggrieved at his wife’s 
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reserve, and his hosts were sympathising with 
her in the causes that had induced this retl- 
cence, and marvelling that no pang of self- 
blame at his forgetfulness worried him. The 
temporary embarrassment was quickly over, and 
a social, friendly chat of nearly an hour followed, 

‘Bring Rose with you the next time you 
come, and let that be soon,"’ was Fanny's 
parting request, 

‘I will, if 1 can; but she ls growing wilfully 
domestic,’ answered John. 

The phrase recurred to him with painful force 
as he contrasted the exterior of his dwelling, 
dark and desolate-looking, save for a dim light 
in the second story, with the light and music 
he had just left. Rose was asleep, with Hetty 
upon her arm. So profound was her repose 
that she did not stir at her husband's entrance. 
The care-worn lines had not passed from her 
face, and John stood over her, scanning every 
feature with a mingling of pity and discontent. 

‘She might be ten, instead of two years 
older than Fanny,” he said to himself. ‘‘ She 
was much prettier than her sister when we 
were married; but, poor girl! she is not now, 
What can be the reason that some women 
break so much faster than others ?’’ 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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INCOGNITA. 


BY GRORGIANA H. 8. HULL. 


I WAVE your picture! pray you do not start, 
When I confess I wear it next my heart; 

But, should you deem this language too intense, 
Know that I speak in a symbolic sense ; 

As when one says, “‘ Do you remember, sweet, 
When first I said ‘I love you,’ in the street?” 
The other answered, “‘ Yes, the words are wrought 
On Memory’s canvas as a living thought ” 

I rather like your picture; the dark hair, 

Set like a grove upon a mountain fair, 

Gathers stray beams of sunlight, which it weaves 
Into its texture, as of summer leaves, 

And then those eyes so perfect and divine, 

Aud dark and glorious, ever seem to shine 

Like two bright stars at midnight, when the arch 
Feels not the footsteps of the moon's slow march ; 
And on the lips there sits a dainty grace 

And womanly scorn that are not out of place. 


"Tis a sweet picture ; and I've sometimes thought 
A sweeter one the sunlight never eaught 

And caged forever ; 

Aud I have gathered rose-leaves white and red, 
That, as the winter comes with chilly tread, 
Its prying breath shall never dare to pass 
Upon that face as frost upon a glass; 
Smothered in perfume, like the bee that finds 
In hives of honey shelter from the winds, 
‘Twill sleep securely, and awake agaia 

At the low tapping of the April rain. 











A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 


A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ON DOMESTIC HABITS. 


A CLEVER writer says: ‘‘If a man, after the 
business and fatigues of the day, could return 
to his house where his wife was engaged with 
domestic cares and an attention to her offspring, 
he must be a monster of savageness and stu- 
pidity if he did not strongly feel the influence 
of her virtues, and if they did not convey a soft 
rapture to his heart.’’ 

I never knew a man who studied his wife’s 
comfort, in truth I never knew any amiable or 
domestic man, fond of frequenting clubs or 
taverns; and, however a wife may conceal her 
displeasure, it must be always a matter of pain 
to her. It is such a useless expense (not to 
say a word of its sinfulness), such a worthless 
waste of time, such a sottish, gluttonous thing! 
A man leaves his comfortable fireside, an ami- 
able wife, and smiling babies, perhaps neglects 
business of consequence, he does what is con- 
trary to the Word of God and annoying to his 
wife, throws himself into the way of drinking, 
gambling, and a variety of temptations, squan- 
ders away money which most probabiy is wanted 
at home; and all for what? Just to pass an 
hour or two with a set of bon-vivants ; and then, 
with his head inebriated, his pockets lightened, 
and his heart certainly not benefited by the 
company he has been in, he comes home; the 
foundation for discord, at all events for coldness, 

.ds laid; for, however his wife may have gentle- 
ness and good sense enough to avoid clamor 
and scolding, she certainly cannot feel much 
love or estimation for a man who seems to care 
so very little what she likes or dislikes. 

But I will not suppose you addicted to drink- 
ing. This habit has become such an ungentle- 
manly vice, that what morality had failed to 
do, fashion has nearly effected. In respectable 
life, a drunkard now-a-days is nearly a phe- 
nomenon; and happy it is for the female world 
that such is the case! for the woman who has 
the misery to be chained to a drunken husband, 
in the emphatio language of Scripture, has no 
joy. 

Much to be condemned is a married man, 
constantly rambling and wandering from his 
home for the purpose of passing away time. I 
really cannot understand what a husband, a 

, father, and master of a house, can mean by the 
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words ‘passing away time.’’ Surely, if he 
wants employment, his house and grounds will 
amply farnish him with it; and if he wishes 
for society, he will find in his wife, children, 
and books, the best society in the world. Such 
aman may be at a loss for company, but certainly 
not for society. 


There are some men who will sit an entire day 
with their wives, and a word scarcely escape 
their lips. Their social cup of tea comes on; 
and instead of enlivening the hour by kind and 
familiar chat, a pompous “ Yes,’’ or ‘‘ No,” is 
perhaps all that is uttered by the grand and 
sullen lord. Is this a mode of treating the 
companion of your bosom? a companion with 
whom you might fearlessly ‘‘think aloud?” 
into whose faithful breast you might pour forth 
your thoughts, your plans, your intentions, your 
opinions of everything and every one? And is 
this companion (perhaps the only one in the 
world who would not betray you), is she to be 
treated with sullen silence and cold reserve? 
The heart of her husband may safely trust in her 
(Prov. xxxi. 11), says the inspired writer; and 
yet this safe and faithful confidante is slighted, 
and her proud lord turns from her to bestow his 
frankness and loquacity on some one or other, 
who jus’ hearkens to him, and then hies away, 
perhaps to betray him w the next listener. 

I own I love to see man and wife enjoying the 
pleasure of a little social walk; and when the 
téte-a-téte is sweetened by confidential and af- 
fectionate conversation, it is, as the wise man 
observes, a sight beautiful before God and man. 
But, in general, how reversed is the picture! 
He saunters out with her careless, cold, and 
uninterested ; scarcely, during the walk, utter- 
ing a word, or, when he does speak, so cold, 80 
inanimate are his brief remarks! And if her 
health is too delicate (as is often the case) to 
admit her to walk, instead of actively preparing 
the horses and vehicle to drive her out each 
day, ‘‘she may sit, and sigh, and fade away ;” 
and her once sparkling eyes may look languid, 
and her once brilliant cheek may grow pale, for 
want of exercise; still he makes no exertion; 
something is the matter with the horses, or the 
carriage, or the jaunting-car! and thus day 
after day is allowed to pass over. 

Sometimes, if husband and wife happen to 
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spend the day, or evening, from home, scarcely 
does his lordship address a word to her during 
the time; scarcely does he go near her; and at 
night, when a little attention would be really 
necessary in muffling and preparing her to go 
out, he do such an unfashionable thing? No, 
truly. She may wrap round her mantle, or tie 
down her bonnet, herself; and coughs and 
colds, ‘‘ with all their train of rheumatic ills,’’ 
may await her; but he will pay her no such 
attention. Admirable character ! 

Other men there are, all cheerfulness, gayety, 
and good-humor while in the houses of their 
neighbors; who, as they return home, and 
knock at their own hall door, appear to turn 
round, and say to their harmonious attend- 
ants, Cheerfulness and Good-humor, ‘‘ My good 
friends, 1 am now about entering my own doors, 
where I shall probably remain, for a few days, 
totally destitute of all society but that of my 
wife and family. Of course, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to trouble you again till 
Monday next, when I am to dine at my friend, 
Mr. B.’s, with a large party; I know I may be 
certain of your attendance on that day; till 
then, good-by !—shake hands !—good-by, my 
two worthy friends—good-by !”’ 
ing the hall, he hangs up his violin (as some 
one or other remarks) behind the door. and, 
proceeding, he arrives in the parlor. ‘‘O dear, 
such a fire! Just five o’clock, and no sign of 
dinner! Well, what anirregular house!’ His 
wife then pulls the bell, and up comes dinner. 
“Why, I thought this beef was to have been 
roasted’? You know I detest boiled beef! Oh, 
really, those fowis are quite underdone!’’ 
“Why, surely, you might yourself have given 
some directions!’’ ‘*Oh! ay, anexcuse! Ex- 
cuses never fail when there is occasion for 


9 


them ! 


Then, enter- 


Such is the language of this fine man/y 
man; his ill-humor and loud speaking rising in 
proportion to the silence and gentleness of his 
wite. Admirable character, again say I! a 
mausoleum should be erected to your memory ! 


ON ABSENCE, 


Few women are insensible of tender treat- 
ment; and I| believe the number of those is 
small, indeed, who would not recompense it 
with the most gratefal returns. They are 
naturally frank and affectionate ; and, in gene- 
ral, there is nothing but austerity of look and 
distance of behavior that can prevent those 
amiable qualities from being evinced on every 
oovasion. There are, probably, but few men 
Who have not experienced, during the intervals 
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of leisure and reflection, a conviction of this 
truth. In the hour of absence and of solitude, 
who has not felt his heart cleaving to the wife 
of his bosom? who has not been, at some 
seasons, deeply impressed with a sense of her 
amiable disposition and demeanor, of her un- 
wearied endeavors to promote and perpetuate 
his happiness, and of its being his indispensable 
duty to show, by the most unequivocal ex- 
pressions of attachment and of tenderness, his 
full approbation of her assiduity and faithful- 
ness? But lives not he that has often returned 
to his habitation fully determined to requite the 
kindness he has constantly experienced, yet, 
notwithstanding, has beheld the woman of his 
heart joyful at his approach without even at- 
tempting to execute his purpose ? who has still 
withheld the rewards of esteem and affection ; 
and, from some motive, the cause of which I 
never could develop, shrunk from the task of 
duty, and repressed those soft emotious which 
might have gladdened the breast of her that was 
ever anxious to please, always prompt to an- 
ticipate his desires, and eager to contribute 
everything that affection could suggest, or 
diligence perform, in order to promote and 
perpetuate his felicity ? 

When absent, let your letters to your wife be 
warm and affectionate. A woman’s heart is 
peculiarly formed for tenderness; and every 
expression of endearment from the man she 
loves is flattering and pleasing to her. With 
pride and pleasure does she dwell on each as- 
surance of his affection : and, surely, it is a cold, 
unmanly thing to deprive her virtuous heart of 
such a cheap and easy mode of gratifying it. 
But, really, a man should endeavor not only 
for an affectionate, but an agreeable manner of 
writing to his wife. I remember hearing a lady 
say, ‘‘When my husband writes to me, if he 
can at all glean out any little piece of good 
news, or pleasing intelligence, he is sure to 
mention it.’? Another lady used to remark, 
‘*My husband does not intend to give me pain, 
or to say anything unpleasant when he writes ; 
and yet, I don’t know how it is, but I never 
received a letter from him that I did not, when 
I finished it, feel comfortless and dissatisfied.”’ 

I really think a husband, whenever he goes 
from home, should always endeavor, if possible, 
to bring back some little present to his wife. 
If ever so trifling or valueless, still the attention 
gratifies her; and to call forth a smile of good- 
humor should be always a matter of importance. 

Every one who knows anything of the human 
mind agrees in acknowledging the power of 
trifles, in imparting either pain or pleasure, 
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One of our beat writers, speaking on this sub- 
ject, introduces the following sweet lines >— 
Since trifes make the eum of human things, 

And half our misery from those tries «prinys, 

Oh! let the ungentie spirit learn from thenee 

A amall unkind ness is a great offence, 

To give rich gifts perhaps we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain,” 
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NOT ALL A WAIF. 

BY W. 8. GAPRPNEY. 

* Act, act In the living present, 
Heart within and God o'er head,"’ 

Ir is necessary that we all have an aim in 
life, be our condition or our calling what it 
may; in fact, we cannot succeed without it. 
And here, indeed, may we have just reason to 
doubt, not knowing whether we are pursuing 
the vocation assigned us by Heaven, This 
may prove a matter of considerable import to 
man; but woman, no matter where her lot be 
cast, or whatever her condition in life, if she 
be a mother, has an important duty to perform 
independent of all other considerations—a duty 
which, according to the laws of maternal, and 
we may add divine nature, is instinctively and 
imperatively enjoined upon her. This is an 
irrefutable axiom. 

To the maternal charge direct is assigned the 
moral training of immortals! Therefore the 
unwavering aim of the mother should be in 
endeavoring to discharge this duty conscien- 
tiously, as it is of paramount importance, not 
to herself alone, but also to her own flesh and 
blood; for on it depends, to a great extent, 
the eternal weal or woe of her offspring. Yes, 
the moral life or death of the child will be 
decided by the moral training and solicitous 
regard of the mother. It is an important task, 
then—the most important, in fact, that can be 
agitated—there is a soul at stake ! 

It behooves the mother—ay, and those who 
may become mothers—to look well to this 
particular, and be prepared to discharge the 
task in a heaven-accepted manner, for it is 
written, ‘As is the mother, so will be the 
daughter’’—é fortiori, so must be the son. But 
in what does this province consist? Is it in 
feeding and clothing the pledges of love, the 
inheritors of immortal life alone, that the duty 
of the mother is wholly fulfilled? Nay, verily 
—‘*Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
the word of truth.’”” Were they always to re- 
main innocent, undefiled fledglings, this, per- 
haps, would suffice; but, destined as they are 
to become parents themselves, and being the 
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recipients of the passions and the vices of 
humanity, a manifold duty yet presents itself, 
the means of accomplishing which may be 
embodied in that one word—Epucation | 

The youth of America, then, must be edu- 
cated—educated morally, mentally, and physt- 
cally. And this is emphatically the ‘ golden 
age’’ for the attainments of those fruits which 
will live when “ immortality is swallowed up in 


life.’” ' 


Mothers! to you let me appeal, for to your 
charge is assigned the ‘hope’ of the happiest 
nation upon the face of the globe, and you are 
their most intimate benefactors. It has been 
said—and who will dare refute it?—that ‘there 
never was a great man who had not a great 
woman for his mother.”’ Then /et ua have more 
great women !* and we need not despair of the 
sons and daughters of America. Let us have 
mothers who will make our sons men, and our 
daughters women in the true sense of the term; 
mothers who will train up for us Washingtona, 
Prescotta, Kanes, and Irvings; mothers who 
will give us wives, not do/la—Florence Nightin- 
gales, and not Flora MeFlimseys | 

Let every daughter be educated in what {fs 
essential to the performance of a mother's 
duty, and then we shall have wives worthy the 
sacred name of mother. And to aid in bringing 
about this desideratum we have the necessary 
schools, Women should be taught by women 
in all that pertains to the moral, intellectual, 
and physical advancement of their sex; and 
for this purpose we have ‘Female Medical 
Colleges,’ Boarding Schools and Seminaried 
for Young Ladies,"’ ‘Schools of Design,” ete 
etc., all of which are in a flourishing condition, 





+ See * Blographieal Dictionary of Distinguished Woe 
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Tue sea is the largest of all cemeteries, and 
its slumberers sleep without monuments. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the great and 
small, the rich and poor; but in that ocean 
cemetery the king ‘and the clown, the prince 
and the peasant, are alike distinguished. The 
same waves roll over all—the same requiem by 
the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honor. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, and the same sun shines; and there, 
unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the 
plumed and the unhonored, will sleep on until 
awaked by the same trump when the sea shall 
give up its dead. 
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TRIFLING 


“Loox here, Emma; isn't this the sweetest 
little pencil you ever saw ?’’ said a young and 
beautiful girl to a companion, as she danced 
lightly in at the open door, one pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon, holding the object of her remark 
at the same time before her friend's admiring 
gaze. 

“Why, Nellie !’’ was the pleasant reply, 
‘where did you get that? It is lovely!" 

‘Where should I, pray, but from George 
Ross ?’’ replied Nellie, gayly, as she tossed back 
her curls from her rosy features. 

‘*Mr, Ross !’’ ejaculated Emma; ‘I am as- 
tonished! Why, he is expending a fortune on 
you, Nellie, This isthe eighth or ninth similar 
present within a very short time, isn't it?’ 

“Yes; but I don’t care. If he chooses to 
waste his treasures on me, he just may. He 
knows well enough what my feelings towards 
him are, and they will not change."’ 

‘* But, really, Nellie, I do think you are not 
acting just right in accepting his gifts, unless you 
feel some affection for him; though, whether 
he expresses a pure regard by this method, I 
shall not now opine.’’ 

‘‘Ha!t ha! ha!’’ laughed the light-hearted 
lass! ‘‘affection, indeed! I guess all the affeo- 
tion I shall ever feel for George Ross, above 
that I feel for any other young man, might be 
put into that thimble !'’—holding up the tiniest 
gold thimble imaginable on the end of her little 
finger. ‘At all events,” she added, ‘if he 
does win my love, he will have purchased it— 
aud paid well for it, too!’’ And the merry 
maid began playing with a little kitten, holding 
a fine gold chain for it to leap at. 

‘* Well, Nellie,’ said Emma, gravely, ‘of 
course I have no right to interfere with your 
affairs unless 1 am requested to; but I feel 
compelled to say that I cannot but fear an ill 
result, and that, too, before long. I never 
knew such thoughtless trifling to yield any- 
thing but ill; and I have known much of these 
things, as you are aware, Nellie. But I do 
wrong to trouble you, perhaps; I will say no 
more.’’ 

‘Oh, you may say just what you please, 
Emma,”’ said Nellie, in a careless, good-natured 
manner. ‘‘I will listen to you like a mamma, 
my dear, and report your counsel to Mr, Ross, 
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WITH LOVE, 


BY WILLIAM WIRT #1KRS, 








too, if you want me to! You know two heads 
are better than one!’’—and another merry 
laugh told how little gravity the thoughtless 
girl was capable of entertaining in her gay 
young heart. ‘ Pray go on, Emma; see how 
demure I am !’’—and the roguish eyes laughed 
again, despite the prim-drawn corners of her 
ruby-lipped mouth. Then, doubtless, to add 
force to her request, she threw the chain around 
the kitten’s neck, and they scampered off to- 
gether into the garden. 

Emma laughed heartily, in spite of herself, 
at the little witch's pranks, and ran out after 
her just in time to prevent her running pell- 
mell across a favorite flower-bed, 

These two girls, or (as our fashionable city 
circles would denominate them, though I love 
best the simple and youthful title) young la- 
dies, were long-tried friends, having been asso- 
clates from childhood, Emma Lord was the 
daughter of a respectable citizen in the village 
of Bumble, and was some three years the senior 
of her mate, the laughing Nellie May. She was 
possessed of all those excellent traits so desir- 
able in a wife, and was in every way a prize, 
though she was perhaps not Nellie’s equal in 
personal beauty. But, as she has little to do 
with our tale, I may as well say here, for the 
satisfaction of wife-seeking gentlemen readers, 
that she was at that time betrothed, and subse- 
quently was married to the object of her love. 

Nellie May, her gay companion, was the 
acknowledged belle of Bumble, although she 
had but just turned into the realms of ‘‘ sweet 
sixteen.’’ Her beauty was of that clear, soft 
character which causes the beholder instinc- 
tively to think of velvet, or swan’s-down, or of 
whatever else is remarkably soft and delightful 
to the touch. A complexion clear as alabaster, 
possessing a faint damask tint that deepened 
into a cheerful red on her dimpled cheek, and 
features eloquent with feeling and gleaming 
with expression, were tempered by 

** Eyes, blue as June's sky, when stars light up 
Its deep, clear music; languishing as love 
In all their language. A foot 
Light as but used to tread on silken down, 
And echo music ; and a hand that looked 
But made to wander o'er the goiden harp. 


Of her faults, we need not speak. Our story 
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will develop all that need be said on that score. 
She was possessed of an excellent reputation 
for kindness and sweetness of temper, and her 
heart was known to be as lovely as its earthly 
casket. Thus it was not surprising that, ac- 
cording to the old Scotch rhyme, allthe youths 
in Bumble were 
“Wooing at her, 

Pu'ing at her, 

Wanting her, but could nae get her.” 

George Ross, who has been introduced in the 
conversation at the opening of the story, was at 
this time a clerk in the post-office at Bumble, 
which his father served the government in 
superintending. He was, in village parlance, 
a mighty stylish chap, associated with the 
** first cut’’ (which term was then and there 
understood to mean the lawyer’s sons, the doc- 
tor’s sons, the banker’s daughters, and the 
merchant’s daughters); wore a coat and un- 
mentionables of the *‘ latest cut’? (which term, 
in those days, did not mean @ /a meal bag as to 
the former, and 2 /a circus rider as to the latter) ; 
was the ‘‘ buck” at the ball-room ; the ‘‘ pink’’ 
of the public assemblage ; the ‘“‘life’’ of the 
boat-ride, and the ‘dear fellow’’ everywhere. 
With this description of his character, the reader 
will be amply prepared for the announcement 
that his principal aim was to secure the appel- 
lation among the lads and lasses of ‘Nelly 
May’s beau’’; for, as such, he would be placed 
at the pinnacle of the Bumble “ first society,’’ 
and reign acknowledged leader as well among 
the belles as the beaux, by virtue of his title- 
deed to the heart of the belle par excellence 
of the village. It was his great aim, and he 
resolved to accomplish it, at least superficially, 
at any sacrifice. 

I wish here to give my readers a bit of advice 
in regard to the dangerous and supremely 
foolish practice of endeavoring to purchase 
affection with costly presents. Cupid is not to 
be won with jewels, nor ‘‘ bought over,”’ like a 
mere member of Congress, with hard dollars. 
Hearts (hearts, mind you!) are not susceptible 
to the winning sound of clinking cash ; and he 
that would win a heart worth the winning, 
must make himself acceptable—not his gifts ; 
else, when he ceases giving, the fair one (who 
is oftener a fellow-dupe than a designer) ceases 
to look with aught more of favor upon him 
than upon another. 


‘* What is the price of this locket ?’’ inquired 
young Ross of Taylor, the jeweller, as he pointed 
out a beautifully ornamented one that Jay in 
the show-case. 
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‘*That ?’”’ said the jeweller, shrewdly, as he 
drew it forth and laid it before the young man, 
‘*Oh, that comes very high—higher than you 
waut to give, doubtless. We have only one 
such. It was bought more for show than for 
sale. It is the only one of the kind that we 
ever came across, and it is the mate to one that 
Hon. Mr. bought last winter for General 
*s daughter.”’ 

Ross having swallowed the statement without 
any apparent effort, the dose acted powerfully, 
moving his desire actively toward the bauble. 

‘* Well, what do you call it worth ?’’ he said, 
carelessly, as he drew forth his purse. 

‘* You can have it for $30, Mr. Ross.’’ 

‘* Do it up!’ was the rejoinder, as the requi- 
site sum was laid on the counter. 

That night, George Ross was a visitor in the 
little parlor of Nellie May’s cottage, and the 
locket was gracefully fastened on the already 
overloaded chain of the beauty by the ardent 
suitor. Nellie was in raptures, as in duty 
bound; it was ‘‘so sweet, such a love, 80 
charming—oh !”’ 

The jeweller turned to his desk as young 
Ross departed, and recorded the sale. Then 
turning over the leaves, and resting his finger 
here and there, he ciphered on a piece of paper 
a moment, and then exclaimed— 

** Nearly two hundred dollars, as I’m alive! 
Declare, that looks bad! Wonder where he 
gets all his money! Don’t know as it’s my 
business, either; good customer—cash down— 
no bickering ! However, I've misgivings ; must 
clear this up some how. Let me see; I’ve a 
suspicion that—” And the man subsided into 
a chair and a reverie, in which we leave him. 

I have representedRoss’s preference for Nellie 
May as being the offspring of ambition. Some- 
body has said that making love for diversion is 
dangerous amusement, for first one knows his 
heart is gone, and he head and ears in love. 
A modern writer, in speaking of platonic love, 
tells us that, like most things which begin with 
pla, it is very likely to end in earnest. Thus, 
the ambitious passion that first moved the 
waters of George Ross’s soul soon changed into 
the fire of genuine love. Possessed of a heart 
naturally susceptible, not to say romantic, it is 
not at all strange that the excellent traits of the 
lovely girl should awaken a deep affection for 
her, and though he saw, and could not fail to 
see, but too evidently, in the frank and open 
behavior of his idol, the exact light in which 
she beheld him, still love controlled him. [its 
whole attention gradually was bestowed on her, 
until finally, through all his thoughts by day 
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TRIFLING WITH LOVE. 





and his dreams by night, one form continually 
floated—hers. 
“ Love became to his impassioned soul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 
Of his exixtence, but the whole— 
The very life-breath of his beart,"’ 


‘*Ross!’’ said Fred Williams to his friend, 
as they sat in the back-door of the village post- 
office, gazing out upon a large garden which 
lay before them; ‘‘ah—excuse my imperti- 
nence, you know—but I'd like to know what 
the deuce you think you're going to make, 
running after Nellie May? Do you think you 
can win her?’’ 

‘Do I think so? Say, Williams, do you 
think that tree is a vegetable, or is it a quad- 
Do you think that pond is rain-water, 
or is it gin? Dol think I can win her! No, 
sir, it’s past thinking; I know I can. She’s 
not such a monstrosity among women that Z 
can’t touch her heart; I’ve got the phenix— 
the rhino; that’s what will do what everything 
else fails of accomplishing.’’ 

“O pshaw! I don’t believe that! Nellie 
May ain’t a girl to be bought. Besides, didn’t 
you ever hear the story of a sort of a love- 
match between her and a young man now 
travelling in Europe ? an author, and all that, 
you know ?”” 

‘Poh! a little girl and boy friendship, I 
assure you; nothing more. I don’t care for 
your authors—pooh ! garrets and green cheese, 
poetry and poverty. I'll risk him !’’ 

‘But they say she loves him; and that’s 
all one needs from such a girl as she is, I should 
judge. Once get her affections, and a man’s 
pockets will never enter into the affair at all. 
Don’t you know that ?’’ 

‘Yes, what of it?’’ was the reply, in a tone 
ofirritation. ‘*So much the better, I tell you! 
I'll get her affections ; hang me if I don’t! I 
tell you, Fred Williams, I'll make her love me, 
or ruin myself.’’ 

And this was the principle upon which young 
Ross acted. 


ruped ? 


One wet, stormy evening in autumn, the 
door bell was violently rung; and, going to the 
door, Nellie admitted George Ross. He was 
pale and haggard; there was an expression in 
his bloodshot eye that the sensitive girl shrank 
from instinctively, at the first glance. His 
curly hair was confusedly thrown back from 
his forehead; his lips were white, as if with 
some excessive fear, and every feature be- 
tokened mental aberration. He seated him- 
self, with an effort at carelessness, beside the 
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piane, and requested Nellie to play for him. 
Though his words were courteous, there was 
such an intensity in the expression of his wish 
that the girl obeyed silently, as if under the 
influence of aspell. She played indifferently, 
in consequence of her agitation, for nearly 
before her sat the youth gazing on her from 
those fiery eyes with an expression that seemed 
to pierce her heart. As she paused after the 
faulty execution of a brilliant varie, he said, 
in the same intense manner— 

** Sing, Nellie !’’ 

** What shall it be, George ?’”’ said she, sooth- 
ingly, speaking with that tone of consideration 
one instinctively assumes toward an excited or 
intoxicated man. 

‘* Anything! anything !’’ he exclaimed, mov- 
ing restlessly in his chair. 

She began a favorite love song. Ross laid 
his head upon the piano, burying his face in 
his hands. Suddenly he sprang up and paced 
hurriedly to and fro, As the song concluded, 
and the beautiful girl arose from the piano, 
he advanced to her, and throwing his arms 
about her, clasped her to his breast. She 
gently disengaged herself, but said nothing, 
for she was now conscious there was a despera- 
tion, a wildness in his brain—the more terrible 
to her because she understood it not. And so, 
though she questioned whether the apparent 
aberration was due to intoxicating liquors or a 
diseased brain, she understood enough to know 
that her part was to treat him gently, or there 
might be a terrible outburst of passion. Her 
first impulse had been that natural to a timid 
girl—to leave him, and speak to her parents ; 
but then she remembered that her father was 
absent, and her mother unwell, and she bravely 
endeavored to persuade herself that she had 
nothing to fear, after all. 

** Be seated, Mr. Ross |’’ she remarked, with 
an air of mild coldness. 

**Seated |’? he echoed, musingly. ‘‘ Pray 
why should I be seated? What were seats 
made for? Not for lovers—Ono! lovers should 
recline on mossy banks, as they do in the books 
of old romance! Seated!’’ he added, slowly 
and earnestly ; ‘‘no, never again, here !’’ 

He advanced as he spoke, and knelt before 
the young girl as she sat on the sofa. Clasping 
both her hands in his, he exclaimed, huskily, 
half whispering— 

**Nellie, let us fly! Come, go with me to 
Italy, where we can live and love together. I 
have plenty of money—plenty. Come, go with 
me, away from this lonely village, to that sunny 
land where we can be each other’s forever, and 
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live in the light of our own bright smiles, I 
cannot stay longer here; they will not let me ; 
it is impossible ; I must go, and you—you must 
go, too; it will kill me if you say no; yes, you 
must—must—must !’’—and he buried his face 
in the folds of her dress, 

Suddenly springing to his feet, he gazed, in 
a listening posture, toward the door, while his 
face assumed a deeper pallor, and his eyes 
gleamed wildly; but again he resumed his 
kneeling position at the feet of the now tho- 
roughly terrified girl, who sat mute and unre- 
sisting, as in a trance. 

** Will you, Nellie?’ he resumed; and as he 
gazed imploringly into her averted eyes, and 
no answer came, he began singing, in a low, 
touching tone, an old song :— 

“Oh, hie with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 
Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee; 
To the warm sunny lands 
We'll hasten together, 
And the love that I bear thee 
Shall biad us forever! 
“Thy presence shall gladden, 
Shall guide me along ; 
Thy voice shall still echo 
Thy spirit in song 
Then haste with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 
Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee!"’ 

He finished, and awaited, with beseeching 
eyes, her reply. None came. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, trembling like an aspen, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Theyare coming! coming, Nellie; 
I hear them; do not you? Listen! it is their 
horses’ hoofs coming down the hill; I know it; 
it is they! it is they !’’—and the frantic youth 
rushed to the maiden who was gazing on him 
in speechless impotence. 

** Will you go, Nellie ?’’ he huskily exclaimed, 
as he grasped her arm; ‘‘will you? Speak— 
quick—a moment, and it will be too late! Your 
answer, girl—the last time—say !"’ 

At length her soul found utterance. 

**George Ross,” she said, with a quivering 
voice, ‘what do you mean? what is this? 

Release my arm !’’ 

‘* There, there !’’ he exclaimed, as he pushed 
her from him ina rage; ‘‘I told you so; too 
late, too late—they are here!’’ And at that 
moment the door opened and Mr, May entered, 
accompanied by two constables, who seized the 
young man and bore him, struggling, away. 

The poor girl, unable to comprehend it all, 
swooned and fell upon the floor. She awoke 
on her bed, to which she was confined for weeks 
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with a burning fever. Happily for her, hes 
illness was the means of saving her from the 
shock of appearing in court to testify with m- 
gard to the time and manner of the reception 
of divers gifts from the enamored thief. 

For such he was proved to be. A decoy letter 
had detected him in his purloining practices at 
the post-office, suspicion having been turned 
toward him by certain circumstances of a pecu- 
liar character. 

He served out his term in prison, When he 
was released, he returned to Bumble, only to 
remain a few days, when he departed for parts 
unknown, 

Need I point out the moral of my tale ? 
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MILDRED. 
BY MAUD IRVING. 


Raprant were her shining tresses, 
Shedding on her brow caresses ; 
And her eyes shone sapphire bright! 
Round her head, so proud and queenly, 
Beamed a hallowed light! 
Aud her voice was sweet as music 
From the harps of night! 


Syl ph-like as the clouds of morning, 

When the glowing day is dawning, 
Was her beauteous form! 

And a strange charm dweit about her, 
Calming every angry storm! 

And a «mile of mystic sweetness 
0'er her face shone warm! 


But, alas! love's power was mightless, 

For those radiant eyes were sightless, 
Though they beamed «so bright! 

And the pearl toars gathered in them 
Aa she told me “ All ia night! 

Tam waiting till these eyes shall see 
ln heaven's golden light." 


EVENING, 


BY MRS. A. BE. BURTON, 


Tnx evening sun hath gently kissed 
A silent, soft good-by, 

And blushes as the fond caress 
Hath mantied earth and sky. 

Night closed the portals of the west, 
Where passed his golden ear, 

And sealed the arch of amethyst 
With love's bright vesper star. 


The gentle moon, night's radiant queen, 
Ascends the day-god's throne, 

And breathes o’er earth, and air, and sky 
A sweetness all her own. 

The mystic charm, with fettered will, 
Earth, air, and sky confessed ; 

The blushes fade, the pulse beats low— 
The world is all at rest. 
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AND HYPATIA. 


A TALE OF EARLY MOSLEM CONQUEST. 


BY INITIA, 


CHAPTER I, 


False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 
Whose heaven and earth but seem, alas, to meet! 
Moone. 


Tue Saracen caliphate had just been estab- 
lished. Mahomet, with the consummate skill 
that characterized his lofty genius, had bound 
up in the bold creed, ** There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet,” the corrupt 
system of Christianity, the remnant of Judaism, 
and the absurd superstitions of the Arabs that 
had divided the religion of his country. His 
splendid pretensions, the intrepid boldness with 
which he urged them, his brilliant exploits, had 
subdued Arabia to his sway, scattering his ene- 
mies, and captivating the hearts of his country- 
men. And now that he was gone, the gigantic 
spell was unbroken, the magic wand unreversed. 
Animated by that enthusiasm which faith and 
devotion alone can rouse; their imagination 
fired by the Paradise he had taught them was 
prepared for the faithful; believing themselves 
the ministers of God, commissioned by His 
inspired Prophet to conquer the world, and 
convert it to the sacred Islamism, the Arabian 
chieftains rushed to the feet of Abu-Bekir, their 
first Caliph, and implored him to lead them on 
to victory. 

It is impossible to describe the warlike host 
that, under the command of his lieutenants, 
swept through Arabia. Every tribe sent forth 
its warriors, burning with zeal for the cause of 
"God and Mahomet,”’ to join the sacred throng, 
Morning and evening, the consecrated crescent 
that the great Prophet himself had borne to 
battle, and for which many a bold Moslem had 
shed his lifeblood, was elevated; and, as the 
revered symbol of their faith met the adoring 
gaze of the Moslems, the thousands on thou- 
sands prostrated themselves, with their faces 
towards Mecca. Silence fell over the mighty 
throng, and, through the thrilling hush, the 
impassioned prayer ascended as from one heart. 
As the moving mass arose, the sunbeams flashed 
from the gleaming armor and gorgeous trappings 
in a thousand dazzling waves, making the vast 
plain a sea of glancing light. 

To the north of Arabia lay Syria, with its 
magnificent cities, its fertile valleys, its famed 
rivers—the sacred Jordan, the Abana and Phar- 





par of Scripture; the Sabatum, that ceased to 
flow on the Sabbath; and the Adonis, whose 
waters were annually tinged with the blood of 
the Thammuz the Syrian women bewailed ; even 
its far-reaching desert could boast a Palmyrene, 
or land of palms, whose capital was the splendid 
Palmyra, the Tadmor of Solomon, the city of 
Zenobia and Longinus. To this land, so glowing 
in associations, the Saracens first directed their 
arms. It was, too, in a section of this province 
that Christ and his disciples had established 
that religion before which the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, though supported by all 
that was great, venerable, and attractive, had 
crumbled away. It claimed to stand alone, as 
the only true faith, and, consequently, stood in 
direct antagonism with the creed of the Mos- 
lems. Animated by so many and powerful 
motives, the host of Saracens might well be 
deemed invincible. 

Obvidah, to whom the Caliph had intrusted 
the chief command of his armies, for the con- 
quest of Syria, was one of the most powerful 
of the chiefs. Fierce in war, vindictive in re- 
venge, of indomitable courage, he yet possessed 
some of those generous virtues that, by a strange 
and opposing affinity, are oftentimes found in 
otherwise savage hearts. Associated with him 
in command was Caled, whose cruel nature was 
redeemed by no virtue. Thirsting for war, as a 
mode of gratifying his insatiable love for power 
and pleasure, it was to him a wild and delicious 
excitement; and so flerce and desolating was 
his onslaught that he was called ‘* The Sword 
of God,’”’ Under these and other leaders, all 
bold, daring, and enthusiastic, the Moslems 
swept on towards Damascus, their first point of 
attack. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Oh, if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear; 
A tear so gentle and so meek 

It would not stain an angel's cheek— 
"Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a dateous daughter's head.—Scorr. 


Damascvs, the capital of the kingdom of the 
same name, was situated in the midst of a vast 
and fertile plain; and, occupying a central 
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position between the Mediterranean on the 
west and the Euphrates on the east, had early 
become enriched by the costly trade in gold, 
gems, spices, and silks, carried on between the 
western nations and Arabia, Persia, and all 
Central Asia. It was famed for its magnificence, 
Splendid temples, costly edifices, lofty domes, 
and glittering spires; marble porticos and col- 
onnades; colossal statues and a thousand clas 
sic memorials of Grecian art attested its wealth. 
Lofty palms bordered the streets and public 
walks; fountains flung upon the air their 
cooling spray; extensive gardens delighted the 
eye with the gorgeous flora of the Kast, So 
beautiful was the surrounding country, that 
the Arab believed it the original Paradise, and 
called it, in his rapturous admiration, ‘* The 
Kye of the Kast.” 

The religion of Christ had early been planted 
in Damascus, It was on his way thither that 
the persecuting Saul was miraculously con- 
verted; here he preached that Gospel whose 
truth is so wondrously attested by the conver- 
sion of its most bitter enemy into its devoted and 
ardent champion. Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing the flerce persecutions to which successive 
Roman Emperors had subjected it, had flourished 
in Damascus, which, at the period under notice, 
might be called a Christian city. Cyril, the 
venerable Patriarch, was regarded with bound- 
less love and veneration. In him the Christians 
beheld the meek gentleness of Christ. On bis 
lips ever dwelt words of kindest sympathy and 
tenderest love for man. His eye shone with 
pure and holy light, and his lofty brow, over 
which floated his thin, gray hair, was stamped 
with the impress of high converse with God. 
His benevolent heart introduced him to a thou- 
sand scenes of grief and suffering; and to 
relieve, console, and sympathize were his daily 
offices. In his missions of mercy, he was often 
accompanied by Hypatia, his lovely daughter, 
and only remaining child. She was the soft 
dove whose gentle cooing made glad his heart 
and home. The last earthly tie that bound him 
to life, in her were garnered up the concen- 
trated feelings of his tender soul. Deprived of 
her mother at an early age, he had supplied 
the place of both parents. Rarely gifted by 
nature, under his skilful culture she had 
bloomed into the lovely flower whose beauty 
was only a type of its exquisite fragrance. He 
had communicated to her all the rich and va- 
ried store of learning of which he was master. 
He had formed her to be the companion of his 
mind as well as the sharer of his heart and the 
light of his home. Together they had compared 
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the systems of Plato and Socrates with that 
of Christ; and a solemn awe had stolen over 
her spirit as the sublimest human philosophy 
had shrunk into insignificance when contrasted 
with that stupendous scheme revealed in the 
Gospel. The burning philippics of Demosthe- 
nes and the thrilling appeals of Cicero had 
made her a patriot. She had wept with An- 
dromache at the parting of Hector; and been 
made glad with Penelope at the return of 
Ulysses. The sciences of Egypt and Chaldea 
had unrolled their mysteries to her, and she 
had traced amid the burning stars a thousand 
imperishable memorials of the history, poetry, 
and philosophy of those ancient nations, Lighter 
accomplishments, too, had lent their refining 
grace to complete the charming whole, She 
was mistress of music, and her alight fingers 
swept the strings of her lute with exquisite 
skill; while her voice, in ita rich swell, elevated 
the soul, or, in its tender cadence, melted the 
heart. Her own pure nature had taught her 
all those virtues whose types are found in the 
devoted Ruth, the self-sacrificing Hannah, the 
pious Shunamite, and the gentle mother of 
Christ. With such an angel in his heart, 
small wonder that Cyril was the idol of the 
Christians of Damascus. His daily life was a 
revelation of the virtues of his child, 

Twenty summers had not left the heart of 
the beautiful Hypatia unstirred by love; the 
soft passion brooded in its profoundest depths. 
She was beloved by Orestes, the Roman Gov- 
ernor of Damascus. 


CHAPTER III. 
Beauty 's the effect of soul.—Barier. 

To say that the heart of Hypatia had been 
won by those external attractions that so often 
captivate, even when unaccompanied by moral 
or mental excellence, were to do her injustice. 
Hers was an imagination to be fascinated and 
absorbed by the higher graces of mind. Orestes 
was no Adonis. The toils of war and the pri- 
vations of arduous campaigns in savage coun- 
tries, far removed from the great seats of com- 
fort and civilization, had left their traces upon 
his person, His thin features and quick, 
restless eye, within whose depths slumbered a 
world of thought, feeling, and will, spoke of a 
wasting activity of mind. His right temple 
was disfigured by a sear; but genius sat en- 
throned on his brow, over which brooded 
masses of raven curls. The contour of his 
mouth and chin breathed energy and decision; 
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while the elevated character of the whole face, 
and its ceaseless and rapid change of expression, 
were indicative of a soul lofty in its purposes, 
unbending in its resolves, unexhausted by of- 
fort, and undepressed by difloulty. A temper 
so bold, ardent, and cheerful; a brain so fertile 
in resources ; combined with a profound know- 
ledge of the military tactics which, founded on 
the practice of the greatest generals, and sup- 
ported by Rome's iron legions, had made the 
imperial soldiery the terror of the world, all 
rendered Orestes worthy of his high station, as 
the representative of the greatest empire of the 
ancient world, During the eight years he had 
governed Damascus, many useful reforms had 
been effected in her state: the walls and forti- 
fications had been carefully repaired, the garri- 
son kept under severe but necessary discipline, 
and the magazines well supplied with the 
superb and far-famed Damascus arma. A civil 
as well as military chief, he had removed op- 
pressive taxes, by which former exacting rulers 
had supported luxurious modes of living and a 
splendor becoming the emperor himself; in- 
sured security to life and property by his vigi- 
lance in detecting and punishing the violators 
of law and order; in short, he had won the 
confidence and affection of those he governed, 
by his justice, humanity, and ability. Kept 
constantly informed of the state of the sur- 
rounding country by swift couriers who tra- 
versed it in every direction, and of remote 
regions by the reports of the numerous caravans 
arriving from the south and east, the warlike 
movement of the Moslems had not escaped his 
notice. With the rapid intuition of genius, 
Orestes instantly conceived that Damascus 
would attract the Arab; its religion, its central 
position, its wealth, all were so many allure- 
ments to the Moslem, who, while he fought for 
“God and Mahomet,’’ would by no means 
scorn the wealth that the plunder of a rich 
city would pour into his coffera. Hastily as- 
sembling his councillors, the Governor commr- 
nicated the intelligence he had received and 
his conviction of the necessity for prompt action. 
They deemed him hasty in his conclusions, and 
guarded him against rashness. Unconvinced 
by their arguments, and sickened by their 
indifference, he turned from the council-cham- 
ber, and sought the Patriarch. Cyril instantly 
comprehended the danger, listened to the plans 
of Orestes, and encouraged him to pursue the 
course his own judgment should dictate. ‘' Go 
forward, my son,”’ said the venerable priest, 
‘in the path you are pursuing, and Heaven 
We serve the 
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God of battles, who giveth not the victory to 
the strong. We will repose in His almighty 
power, and all will yet be well. Let us to Hy- 
patia.”’ So saying, he laid his arm within that 
of his companion, and they passed on in silence, 
Both hearts were absorbed by the emotions that 
beloved name had stirred, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Thon hast discovered some enchantment old, 
Whose spells have stolen my epirit as I slept, 
And mingled it with thine,—SiuaLiey. 

Tux last rays of the setting sun had faded 
from turret and spire. Far away in the dis- 
tance, the dim outline of Lebanon lay in deep- 
ening gloom. The glorious twilight of Syria's 
delicious clime had melted into shadowy dark- 
ness. One by one, those glittering orbs that 
make night's brow so regal had stolen out upon 
the azure deep of heaven, till the blue concave 
seemed one vast dome, hieroglyphicked in 
characters of living light. ‘Glorious types of 
the Eternal! whose gorgeous magnificence im- 
agination could ne’er have conceived ; compared 
with whose stupendous cycles all time is but the 
exhalation of a breath; whose divinest harmo- 
nies thrill the universe; to whose boundless 
succession and infinite number philosophy af- 
fixes no limit; whose Author is God! What 
sublimest truths are emblazoned on your burn- 
ing heraldry! The soul yearns to adore; and 
if, in its upward flight, it passed not from the 
glorious creation to the infinitely more glorious 
Creator, surely it would fold itself with an 
idolatrous faith around your beauteous orbs !’’ 

So mused Hypatia, as, gazing from her win- 
dow, she awaited the coming of the loved. 
“My father is late to-night, and Orestes comes 
not,”’ she said, as she descended to the softly 
lighted veranda, where was prepared the simple 
evening meal of milk and fruits. With her 
own hand, she prepared her father’s favorite 
beverage of snow mingled with the juice of the 
delicious grape that flourishes in the fertile 
vales of Syria ; she ordered the refreshing bath, 
80 necessary in eastern climes; she anticipated 
every want, provided every comfort her afleo- 
tionate heart could suggest. 

A step without, and she springs to meet her 
father. Her arm is thrown caressingly around 
him, while her lips are pressed to his. ‘‘ My 
father !”’ in tones of thrilling tenderness, ‘‘ and 
the noble Orestes,’’ turning to her lover with 
kind greeting, ‘“‘ you are right welcome.”’ 

The slight repast was not finished before 
Hypatia had discovered the shadow upon the 
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spirit of her companions. ‘ You are sad to- 
night,’’ she said. ‘‘I will bring my lute, and 
sing your favorite songs.”’ She returned im- 
mediately, and, seating herself upon a cushion 
at her father’s feet, preluded a soft strain, 
which gradually swelled into power; while, as 
if her spirit had bathed itself in theirs, she 
sang:i— 
“Of old, Isaiah's burning tongue 
This word of hope o’er Israel flung, 


And through all time the echo's rung— 
‘He will save us! He will save us!’ 
**’T was in the hour of helpless fear, 
Ilemm'd in by rude Assyrian spear, 
That Judah wept with joy to hear— 
‘He will save us! He will save us!’ 
“Start not, my soul, though storms rage high, 
And angry lightnings rend the sky; 
Attend the prophet's joyful ery— 
*He will save us! He will save us!’ 


“In adversity’s dark night, 
When fearfully we walk by sight, 
The promise comes, and with it light— 
‘He will save us! He will save us!'” 

The animated strain, breathing sublimest 
trust, sunk into the hearts of the listeners. 
Cyril turned his bright and tearful eyes upon 
Orestes, who seemed absorbed in intense ad- 
miration of the pure being so radiant with hope. 

The song ended, Cyril raised Hypatia, and, 
placing her upon a seat beside him, recounted 
what has been already related. She listened 
with breathless interest; comprehended and 
appreciated the difficulties and dangers of Ores- 
tes’ position; and a deeper admiration of the 
genius that inspired him seized upon her mind, 
and deepened the idolatrous devotion she had 
long cherished in her heart. ‘‘ And now, my 
daughter,” continued Cyril, ‘‘ you are young 
and beautiful. JZ may not survive the dangers 
that threaten us.’’ A convulsive shudder 
passed over her as she sunk into his arms. His 
voice grew tremulous with emotion as he pro- 
ceeded: ‘The noble Orestes, who has long 
ardently loved you, who is in every way worthy 
of my child, has to-day conjured me to give 
him a right to protect you, if it should please 
Heaven to remove me. I leave you, my daugh- 
ter, to reply.”” He pressed her tenderly to his 
heart, and withdrew. 

Orestes was at her feet. ‘Speak to me, 
dearest Hypatia! say that I may yet call you 
mine, and the devotion of my life shall reward 
you!’ 

She moved not. He seized her hand, and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. A hot tear 
fell upon it, A thrill of rapture shot to her 
heart. This for me! she sighed, as, trembling 
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with excessive emotion, she buried her head 
on his shoulder. 

‘*Mine! mine!’ he fervently murmured, as, 
softly encircling her with his arm, he drew her 
to his heart and imprinted upon her lips the 
holy kiss that sealed their betrothal. 

* Linked in the inwoven charm 

Of converse sweet and deep—talk 

That might disarm time,” 
the hours sped by unheeded, and the last faint 
star had melted into the dawn before Orestes 
withdrew. His words of tenderness still lin- 
gered on her ear; her hand was still warm 
from the pressure of his; his tonea had sunk 
into her soul, and while the bright future he 
had depicted with love’s peculiar eloquence 
was Vividly present to her imagination, a shadow 
stole over her brow, and a chill crept to her 
heart as the recollection of approaching danger 
returned, mingled with a dim foreboding that 
these bright dreams might never be realized, 
‘If Orestes perish,’’ she exclaimed, with im- 
passioned heroism, ‘‘ Hypatia dies!’’ How 
prophetic is love ! 


CHAPTER V. 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and deaf'ning peals 

In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 

Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! 

SHELLBY. 

In pursuance of his determination, Orestes 
immediately commenced those active operations 
so necessary at this juncture. And though he 
met much opposition from those who contended 
that a certainty of invasion could alone justify 
his measures, the high soul of the noble gov- 
ernor swerved not from its purpose. The troops 
were reviewed, the engines of war put in order, 
large bands of citizens were put under arms, 
the inhabitants of the surrounding plains were 
ordered to remove within the walls, the grana- 
ries were stored with vast quantities of grain— 
Damascus was prepared for a siege. Events 
proved how unerring are the decisions of genius. 
These preparations were scarcely completed, 
when a band of fugitives, flying before the ad- 
vancing Moslems, sought refuge in the city. 
And now dismay was on every countenance. 
Every breath of censure was hushed, and 
‘Orestes is our only hope!” broke sponta- 
neously from every lip. Elevated by a con- 
sciousness of his transcendent ability, burning 
with desire successfully to vindicate the Roman 
arms and the truth of Christianity against the 
heathen, his whole soul stirred by the thought 
that it was the city and the home of Hypatia 
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he was to defend, if need be, with his life- 
blood, Orestes seemed an inspired hero. Con- 
scious, at the same time, that Damascus might 
be overpowered by the vast numbers of the 
enemy, or by a long siege might be starved into 
capitulation, he sent to implore aid from the 
Emperor, and from the neighboring cities. 
From all he received unfavorable answers. Hie- 
ropolis, Aleppo, Jerusalem, all stood in the 
same critical juncture, and the Emperor, Hera- 
clius, defending his capital from the Persians 
on the east and the barbarians on the west, 
could not afford sufficient assistance to save 
Syria from the desolating Moslem. 

Orestes had taken every precaution to prevent 
surprise. Night after night he traversed the 
battlements, ‘' Die, but never be unfaithful !”’ 
were his impressive words to the sentinels, and 
they felt that death were preferable to dishonor. 
Often he sought the house of Hypatia, where 
the soft endearments of love made him, for a 
Returning late one 
night, he determined again to visit the citadel 
before retiring for a few hours. Gazing vacantly 


time, forgetful of his cares. 


over the plain, his mind absorbed in intense 
thought, he fancied he perceived a glancing, as 
of the moonbeams, which were remarkably 
brilliant, from polished points. He called the 
attention of the sentinels. The objects, what- 
ever they might be, were certainly in motion. 
Orestes sprang from the wall, and applying his 
ear to the earth distinctly heard the low tramp 
of the advancing host. The Arab was stealing 
cautiously upon his prey ; he dreamed not that 
the sleepless lion was watching his muffled ap- 
proach. 

And now, lights flash from turret to tower; 
torches blaze in the streets; soldiers hastily 
arm ; the trumpet’s clang rouses the citizen ; 
the walls are manned; vast engines stand pre- 
pared to discharge their destructive missiles on 
the advancing foe. The Arabs, perceiving that 
their march had been discovered, came down 
upon the devoted city with a shock like thunder. 
A tremendous discharge of arrows and stones 
drove them for an instant backward. But 
thousands poured upon the plain. Borne on 
like light. 
High 
above the din and roar of the assault, rose the 
flerce battle-cry of ‘‘God and Mahomet!” The 
Roman eagle soared proudly over the towers of 


their fleet chargers, they came 
Clouds of javelins darkened the air. 


Damascus, and seemed to hurl defiance at the 
pale crescent that glittered in the moonbeams, 
Orestes moved among the brave defenders of 
the walls, the foremost at every post of danger. 
Distinguished by his dress aud flowing plumes, 
VoL. LXL.—36 
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a thousand arrows fell harmlessly beside him. 
Did he bear a charmed life ? 

The ponderous battering-rams were now di- 
rected against the gates. The thunder of their 
crash shook the walls to their foundation. But, 
at this crisis, a sally, led on by Orestes, was 
made with such desperate courage that the foe 
abandoned their engines and hastily retreated, 
leaving the plain strewn with slaughtered 
heaps. The besieged employed the interval 
thus afforded them in removing their dead and 
Many a brave soldier had fallen, 
Sup- 


wounded, 
and the walls were slippery with blood. 
pressing all exhibition of feeling, Orestes moved 
in every direction, encouraging, animating, and 
rousing. ‘‘ Brave men,” he cried, ‘‘ you have 
battled nobly for your altars and hearth-stones ! 
Trust me, the God whose cause we maintain 
against these infidel invaders will never leave 
us to perish!’’ His lofty enthusiasm inspired 
them, and they shouted ‘‘ Never !”’ 

The venerable Cyril moved through the city, 
a ministering angel. He wept with and com- 
forted those whose fathers, brothers, and sons 
had fallen. He visited the wounded, poured 
the healing balm into their wounds, and with 
his own hands administered the reviving cor- 
dial. Hourly he prayed that God would succor 
his people, and save Damascus. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Art and eloquence, 

And all the shows of the world are frail aud vain, 

To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 

It is a woe too deep for tears, when all 

Is reft at once, —SHELLEY. 

Wirna the dawn, the attack was renewed. 
But why detail the eventful siege of Daniascus ? 
A bloody page of history records it. Suffice it 
to say that it continued seven months, durin; 
which time, all that genius could devise, policy 
suggest, or courage execute, was done to save 
the city. Finding the walls crumbling before 
the destructive battering-rams, the best andl 
bravest of the citizens and soldiers wounded or 
slain, the provisions rapidly failing, Orestes 
was forced to yield. Had he thought alone of 
himself, he would have maintained the conflict 
while life remained, or one stone clung to an- 
other. But it was cruel to fling away life while 
there existed no hope of attaining that for 
which it had been already so lavishly expended, 
His heart bled as he looked sorrowfully upon 
the gory dead, whose mangled remains lay 
scattered upon the sod they had baptized with 
their blood. 








The crescent displaced the cross. Damascus 
capitulated, 

The Arabs, excited to the last pitch of frenzy 
by the long and obstinate resistance, poured 
into the city, and the work of devastation com- 


menced, A numerous band, headed by Obeidah, 


approached the magnificent temple, Here a 
company of Christians had assembled; and, 
while death and destruction raged around, 


The lofty 
chant swelled upon the air, and for a brief 


Cyril performed a solemn service, 


apace arrested the desolating work that fip- 
Attracted by 
#0 remarkable a sound, Obeldah and his chief 
The wild ery 


proached the consecrated spot, 


talus rushed Into the temple. 
was hushed, and a feeling of awe crept over the 
rude Moslems as they gazed upon the Inspired 
form of the Patriarch, towering aloft, and the 
reverent groups bowed around in attitudes of 
deepest devotion, 

We have before sald that Obeldah waa not 
altogether a savage. Touched by this scene, 
so morally grand, he granted the Christians 
permission to retire from the city. Three days 
were allowed them to accomplish their retreat. 
Grateful for this unexpected clemency, their 
arrangements were speedily completed, and, 
under the direction of Cyril, who was accom- 
panied by Hypatia, they commenced a toilsome 
What pen may 
portray the feelings of those exiles? ‘* Damas- 
cus! O Damascus !"’ was the wailing lament 
that seemed crushed out of every heart, as 
they looked their last farewell. It was the 
city of their fathers. Here, they and their 
children had been born. Love had consecrated, 
friendship had endeared, and grief had made it 
sacred. The heart clings fondly to the scenes 
of former joys, but with what wild tenacity 
does it bind itself to the spot hallowed by our 
griefs! They left behind them—O grief beyond 
compare !—the ashes of their dead. And now, 
the golden moon flooded every spire and dome 
with surpassing splendor, as in mockery of the 
agony tiat was wringing out life. Among these 
devoted sufferers were many delicate women 
and fair young children. 


march towards the mountains, 


The aged, too, were 
there, bending beneath the weight of years and 
sorrows. Privations, toils, and hardships were 
before them ; but they girded themselves, and 
went forward in the strength of God. 

The character of Hypatia now exhibited itself 
in its loveliest phase. Though her heart was 
torn by this violent separation from Orestes, 
aud racked with anxiety as to his fate, she 
buried her sufferings deep in her heart, and 


endeavored to animate those who were sinking 
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under what they had already endured, or what 
they anticipated. To Cyril, her devotion was 
untiring. She walked beside him, and, with 
her weak arms, sought to support his trembling 
steps. She beguiled the wearisomeness of the 
way by repeating, in silvery tones, those sub- 
lime odes in which the prophet-bard and king 
of Israel has poured forth the raptures of in- 
aspiration, And when the weary pilgrim re. 
posed beneath the shade of the wide-spreading 
palina, she brought the cooling waters to relleve 
his thirst and refresh his Dilatered feet. Her 
arm pillowed his head when he slept; her 
smile greeted him when he awoke, Absorbed 
with cares for her father, and her mind oceu- 
pled by one dear image, the herole girl forgot 
herself, and heeded not the fatigues of the way, 
Cyril gazed at her through gathering tears; 
and, as he felt his strength departing, prayed 
with linpassioned earnestness that God would 
shield Hypatia, The very soul of tenderness 
breathed in the soft tones in which he addressed 
her, and the mournful glances with which he 
regarded her. ‘My danghter!’’ She started, 
The eye may burn eloquently with love, the 
pressure of a beloved hand may thrill the soul, 
but oh, the fone has deeper power than these! 
It sunk into her heart. She felt all that he 
could not say, and she wept upon his bosum. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Thy touch may stamp these limbs with crime, 
These brows thy branding garlands bear ; 
But the free heart, the im passive soul, 

Scorn thy control !—Sue.ier. 

In the mean time, Orestes and his chief offi- 
cers had been loaded with chains, and thrown 
into the dungeons of the citadel they had so 
bravely defended. Obeidah, with wise policy, 
had spared their lives, in opposition to the 
wishes of Caled, who urged their violent and 
immediate death. Orestes strode the narrow 
confines of his prison with the air of a victo- 
rious chieftain. All had been done, within tle 
power of mortals, to save Damascus; and this 
lofty conviction sustained his soul, though all 
But the future! oh, what 
Hypa- 


was dark around. 
was hidden by its im,enetrable veil ? 
Had she become the prey of the spoile 

There was madness in the thought! Exhausted 
by violent emotions, and suffering from un- 
healed wounds, the noble captain threw himself 
upon the floor of his prison, and gave himself 
up, by turns, to the most agonizing fears and 
the brightest dreams his vivid imagination 
He could not know how soot 


tia! 


eould conjure. 
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Ilypatia and himself were to be reunited— for- 
ever! 

Caled, whose hyena-like appetite for carnage 
though blood lay in pools 
around him; cursing the humanity of his col- 
league, that had allowed the Christians to 


was unsatiated, 


excape, concelved in his most wicked heart a 
This 


wis no other than to pursue and cut off the 


scheme of cruelty worthy of a demon, 


retreating Christiana, 
from Obeidah, he left the city, at the head of a 
party of the flercest Arabs, mounted on the 
He was guided by 
a wreteh who, for gold, had apostatized from 


Concealing his purpose 


floeteat barba of the desert, 


lis faith, and betrayed the route of his brethren, 


"O fora tongue to enree the slave! 
May life's unblessed eup for him 
Te drug 


d with treacheries to the brim 


It was the fourth evening since they had left 
Damascus, and the little band of pilgrims had 
entered the hilly country. They had selected 
for the night's repose a lovely vale, watered by 
A pure stream. High on either side rose the 
verdant hills, crowned with luxuriant vegeta- 
The emerald turf was to be their couch, 
Their 


simple repast was finished, and they were 


fiom 
and the blue concave their canopy. 
engaged in their evening devotions. In Jere- 
miah’s mournfal Lamentation, they had be- 
wailed their desolation ; and from Isaiah's con- 
solatory strain, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God,’’ they had received 
consolation; the spirit of prayer was upon 
them, and the holy hush was unbroken save 
by the murmur of the water and the whisper 
of the breeze. The silence became, for an in- 
stant, breathless, as the rushing of steeds and 
the ringing of steel, blent with the startling 
war-cry, broke on the still air. The young 
men sprang to their feet and grasped their 
swords; but they were few in number, and 
were trampled down and swept away like leaves 
in the torrent. Gentle women and helpless 
children; the brave youth and the hoary grand- 
sire; the venerable matron and the tender 
maiden—all, all were savagely butchered. Hy- 
patia alone was saved. Clasped in the arms of 
Cyril, she had swooned with terror as the 
savage Caled, all reeking with blood, rushed 
upon the Patriarch. Struck with the rare 
beauty of the maiden, he tore her away, and, 
unmoved by the piteous cries that were wrung 
from the father’s heart by the fate of his child, 
he plunged his sword into the body of the holy 
man. Just Heaven! is there no avenging bolt 
for so monstrous a crime ? 

No veil of darkness gathered over the gory 
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scene; nature smiled lovely as before, The 
streaimnlet danced musically on, though its wa- 
ters were red with the warm blood of the true- 
hearted and brave; the perfume-laden breeze 
sported caressingly with the light leaves; the 
moon shed her white radiance over the valley 
of the dead, and, by her light, the flendlike 
actors in this bloody drama retraced their steps 
towards Damascus, 

The rapid movement aroused Hypatia, and, 
starting from the litter on which she was borne, 
she cast a terrified glance around, As her eye 
fell upon the forms that surrounded her, a con- 
vietion of the terrible truth rushed upon her 
mind, ‘My father!"’ died upon her pallid 
lips, and she relapsed into insensibility, Caled 
was beside her, The inanimate form, so beau- 
tiful in its graceful outlines, so touching in its 
deathlike repose, might have awakened a feel- 
ing of remorse for his last ruthless deed, for he 
softly touched her hand, It was ley cold, A 
tender and merviful nature seemed born within 
him. ‘She must not die!’ broke from his 
lips. And, shouting **On! on!’ to his troops, 
he pressed rapidly towards Damascus, Its 
The party halted for 
a brief space, and refreshments were offered to 


spires soon rose to view. 


Hypatia; but she turned shudderingly away 
from the proffered food. Again she entered 
Damascus; and, though her heart was frozen 
with grief and terror, one chord of intensest 
feeling still vibrated in her soul; hope whis- 
pered that Orestes lived, that he would save 
her from the Moslem. 

She was conducted with gentle care to a suite 
of apartments, magnificently furnished, in the 
citadel of Damascus. Caled had conceived for 
Hypatia a violent fondly 
dreamed that he would win her love, and make 
He surrounded 


passion, and he 


her the queen of his harem. 
her with costly luxuries; all that Damascus 
could yield of rich and rare to delight the taste 
and please the fancy was lavished at her feet. 
In immediate attendance upon her, he placed a 
favorite slave. Beautiful as the day, Zoé might 
have contended the palm with Hypatia; but 
hers was that dark, restless beauty peculiar to 
the Arab maid; it lacked the soft repose, the 
gentle majesty that made Hypatia so attractive. 

Zoé could love idolatrously, and her facile 
and plastic soul attached itself readily and 
passionately. The grief of Hypatia excited all 
her sympathy, and her loveliness won her 
heart. Henceforth, there was no service she 
would not have undertaken, no danger she 
would not have hazarded to serve her mistress. 

Caled wisely allowed some days to elapse 
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before he visited his prisoner. His motive was 
twofold—to allow the first poignancy of grief 
to subside (how transforming is love!), and he 
hoped that the impression of his person, if she 
had distinguished it on the night they had met, 
would be confused with that of others, and so 
he not be recognized as the immediate author 
of her misfortunes. Informed by Zoé of every 
alternation of feeling, he found her with a 
calm serenity upon her brow that added ten- 
fold to her beauty. Courteously greeting her 
after the fashion of the East, he said :— 

‘*Gentle maiden, though a captive, mehopes 
thou hast not found this confinement irksome, 
or thy guard a stern one. I have sought to 
soften the hours by the companionship of my 
sweet Zoé, and by such poor amusements as I 
have been able to supply.” 

She bowed her head coldly, and remained 
silent. 

** Say, fairest Hypatia (so methinks thou art 
called)—nay, frown not—I am Caled; men call 
me ‘The Sword of God.’ I may yet wear a 
crown. One smile will make thee queen of 
my harem. Be mine, and a diadem shall yet 
encircle thy radiant brow. The spoils of con- 
quered kingdoms I will lay at thy feet, my 
splendid name, my victorious sword—all, all! 
Canst thou scorn the love of Caled?” 

The form of Hypatia dilated proudly, and an 
indignant blush crimsoned her pallid cheek. 
‘*Know, proud man,”’ she exclaimed with lofty 
tone and air, ‘‘that a Christian maiden aspires 
to undivided sway in one heart. She knows but 
one love; and if death tears away the ‘object 
of her idolatry, she dies, or lives but to cherish 
the memory of the lost, and to anticipate an 
immortal union in a brighter world. Love like 
this thou canst not comprehend, Leave me. Per- 
suasions are vain; allurements dazzle me not!” 

A frown gathered darkly on his brow as he 
replied: ‘* Maiden, I have stooped to entreat ; 
remember thou art in my power. But’’—and 
his tone grew softer, as he saw her terrified 
glance—‘‘ though my captive, | would fain be 
thy slave. What wish of thine, loveliest Hy- 
patia, may Caled fulfil ?’’ 

‘*l am a captive,’’ she murmured; ‘I may 
not command, But canst thou tell me’’—and 
her eye grew dim—‘‘if my father perished on 
that awful night that brought me hither?” 

A quick flush shot over the brow of the Arab. 
A light flashed upon her memory. The form 
whose aspect had so terrified, so dimly seen 
through that night of tranced horror, was surely 
his who now knelt before her. She awaited 
not his reply; but, springing to the opposite 





side of the room, she clasped her hands over 
her eyes, as if to shut ont the blasting sight, 
while from her bloodless lips broke a low cry of 
anguish. 

Caled moved towards her; but she waved 
him back with a gesture of imperious command, 

‘*Approach me not!’’ she vehemently ex- 
claimed. ‘*There is blood on thy hand! OGod! 
it is my father’s !’’ 

Resigning her to the care of Zoé, Caled re- 
tired, vexed and irritated at the result of this, 
his first interview. Day after day he renewed 
his visits with no better success. 

At length, the calls of war roused him from 
his inactivity. Already the chieftains mur- 
mured at a delay which might ruin the Moslem 
enterprise. Caled tore himself from Damascus, 
indulging the delusive hope that when he should 
return the conqueror of Syria the pride of Hy- 
patia would yield, He could not enter into her 
heart, nor conceive the loathing with which she 
regarded him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
* One life, one death, 
One heaven, one immortality."’—SHEeLLeY. 

Six days had now elapsed since the departure 
of Caled. Hypatia, relieved of the terror his 
presence inspired, had yielded herself not un- 
willingly to the ministrations of Zoé, who 
sought perpetually to amuse her. She re- 
counted the history of her early life; spoke of 
her home, far away in the south of Arabia; 
related with touching simplicity the story of 
her early love, and how her brave warrior had 
fallen in battle; but, seeing the tears in the 
eyes of her sympathizing mistress, she quickly 
sprung up, and, seizing her lute, struck its 
chords to a lively air, and, banishing every 
trace from her own brow, strove to restore the 
smile to the lips of Hypatia. 

As the sun declined from his meridian heat, 
they contemplated with pleasing emotion the 
lovely landscape, True, the sad wrecks of war 
strewed the plain, but beyond were the blue 
mountains and the golden sky, all gorgeous with 
the pomp of descending day, At this hour 
Hypatia’s thoughts became so absorbed that 
Zoé sat motionless at her feet or lingered si- 
lently beside her, apparently partaking her 
abstraction. This was the time she had wan- 
dered with Orestes, and she lived over again 
the dear delights that were fled. Could it be 
imagination that conjured the form that ap- 
peared before her bewildered gaze, slowly tra- 
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versing the battlement ? She clasped her hands 
forcibly to her heart to still its tumultuous 
beatings; and, uttering the name of “ Ores- 
tes,’’ she sprang forward; her temple struck 
azainst the lattice, and she fell back bleeding 
and insensible into the arms of Zoé. 

That voice had reached the ear of Orestes; 
and, low as it was, it echoed through his soul. 
Flinging off the guard, he rushed to the win- 
dow; and, with giant strength, tearing away 
the lattice, he leaped into the room, and knelt 
He clasped her in 
his arms; he called her by every endearing 


beside the insensible girl. 


name; he pressed his lips to hers; he bathed 
her brow with the restoratives the affrighted 
Zoé supplied. ‘‘ Dearest Hypatia!’’ His voice 
seemed to recall animation, and, slowly opening 
her eyes, she fixed them on Orestes with a gaze 
of unutterable love. Such moments of concen- 
trated rapture on the verge of despair, like the 
beautiful verdure that girdles the deceitful 
volcano, promising repose, tell ofttimes of the 
fiery tempest that is gathering below. A thou- 
sand mutual revelations were made; a thousand 
vows of constancy were repeated, though these 
were all unneeded by hearts like theirs. Ores- 
tes was forced away; but life from that hour 
recommenced. To communicate daily with 
each other, and, if possible, to concert a plan 
f escape, now appeared easy. Zoé was the 
willing instrument of Hypatia’s pleasure, and 
the Arab who guarded Orestes, already com- 
mitted by what he had at first allowed, was 
easily won by a bribe of valuable jewels; and, 
is his orders permitted his prisoner to walk 
laily upon the battlements, he readily connived 

ut the meetings of the lovers. 
llow impatiently they watched the lagging 
sun! They lived but for one hour—that which 
restored them to each other, This very per- 
fection of passion was in itself prophetic of 
sudden and rapid change, as the thunder-cloud 
is born of the glory of the summer sky; as the 
perfect maturity of the flower marks the com- 
mencement of the insidious decay. So it is 
With all things earthly! But, as the fading 
flower bears in its bosom a living germ that 
shall bud and blossom in new beanty, so love 
bears within itself the principle of immortal life. 
It was impossible that Caled should long 
remain in ignorance of what was transpiring 
in Damascus. A trusty messenger, who had 
watched the movements of Orestes and Hypa- 
tia, brought him the intelligence of their stolen 
interviews at the twilight hour, just at the 
moment that Aleppo had surrendered to the 
Victorious Moslems. Burning with rage, he 
3u* 





sped back to Damascus, determined that Orestes 
should perish. His prisoner his rival. His 
blood boiled atthe thought. ‘' This,’ said he, 
‘*is what the maiden meant when she spoke so 
proudly of one love. Fool that I was to per- 
suade her! 
‘** the ‘Sword of God’ is not easily turned aside! 
I will be avenged on this Orestes !’’ 

He reached Damascus late in the afternoon, 
and fearing that his plan of surprising Orestes 
might be defeated, if the intelligence of his 
arrival spread through the citadel, he entered 


But,’’ he impiously exclaimed, 


by a secret passage, and without waiting to 
lay aside his armor, or to take refreshment, he 
rushed tothe apartments of Hypatia, and, burst- 
ing the door violently open, strode haughtily 
into the centre of the room. 
ing on his arm the terrified Hypatia, and seeking 
to shield her from the savage whom fury had 
transformed into a demon, confronted Caled 
But, unarmed and 


Orestes, support- 


with unblenching courage. 
manacled, the odds were fearfully against him. 
As he stooped, for an instant, to assure the 
trembling girl, the sword of Caled entered his 
back and penetrated to his heart. With a 
groan, he sank upon the floor, A shriek of 
such thrilling anguish rung through the cham- 
ber as startled even the cold-blooded murderer, 
Hypatia clung to the dying Orestes in convul- 
sive agony. He turned upon her his fast closing 
eyes, still bright with undying love; his lips 
breathed her beloved name, and the soul of the 
She still knelt beside 
him, when Caled, turning to Zoé, who had been 


noble Orestes was gone. 


the stupelled witness of the horrible scene, or- 
dered her to remove her mistress. The trem- 
bling girl gently took the hand of Hypatia, and 
a shudder passed over her at its deadly cold- 
ness. She passed her arm around the beloved 
form, but it yielded not to the soft pressure. 
Rigid death enchained it. The faithful heart was 
broken, and so were fulfilled love’s prophetic 
words; ‘If Orestes perish, Hypatia dies,’’ 

With a gesture of despair, Zoé threw herself 
at the feet of Caled, and conjured him to plunge 
his dagger to her heart. But his revenge had 
already overleaped itself, and he turned bitterly 
away. That night, the true-hearted girl fled 
from Damascus; no tidings of her were ever 
heard, 

Syria bowed to the Mahometan yoke. Da- 
mascus became the seat of a mighty caliphate, 
and among the most renowned of the chieftains 
who bore the banner of the great Prophet to 
the far east and the remote west was Caled, 
‘The Sword of God.’’ But, for the honor ot 
humanity, let us hope that, on the lap of fame 
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and in the midst of his magnificence, his heart 
was sometimes visited with remorseful com- 
punctions for his many crimes, not the least of 
which was the cruel fate of Orestes and Hypatia. 
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MY DAGUERREOTYPE. 
BY L. J. creT. 


Let poets sing of glory's charms, 
Of battle-flelds and war's alarma, 
Of all the varied feats of arms, 
Whate'er their name, 
Ry which, in wild and reckless strife, 
"Mid scenes with blood and carnage rife, 
Men madly peril limb and life 
In seareh of fame. 
Let others, with the lover’s vow, 
before the shrine of woman bow, 
Pen sonnets to the eye or brow 
Of beauty bright; 
With wild extravagance declare 
Iter love their life, Aer smiles their air, 
That only where she dwells ‘tis fair, 
And all else wight! 


Let others yet to loftier themes 
Attune their high poetic dreams— 
In the far future, golden beams 
Of promise see > 
And tell us, with prophetic ken, 
Of yet “a good time coming,” when 
The whole united race of men 
Shall brothers be? 
While others still see little worth 
In thoughts like these, and in their birth ; 
“Of the earth earthy,’’ upon earth 
Grovel for pelf. 
None of these now my theme I make, 
To none of these the lyre I wake; 
But for my lowly strain I take 


My humble sel’? 


Before me lies—oh, art of arts, 
By which a breath a moment starts 
To being perfect counterparts 

Of form and facet 
The painter high, yon glorious sun, 
Of artist-tribe the only one 
Who proudly stoops to flatter none 


’ 


Of mortal race !~— 


Before mo lies a Iikeness—true, 
The face and features there I view 
Are not exactly those I knew 
Some years ayo ; 
Yet is it, those aroand me say, 
With whom I meet from day to day, 
Of my appearance every way 
Aun image true 
In sooth, I see no wanting grace 
Of form or features of the fuce ; 
In the expression, too, I trace 
Resemblance just ; 
For beauty there is quantum seuff— 
Or, in plain English, quite enough— 
For food for worms—the warp and woof 
Of future dust, 
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Nothing I see should make me vain, 
Nor aught of which I may complain; 
And if to me a shade of pain 
The picture give, 
'Tis that, as with reflective mind 
gaze upon it, traced I find 
How much of life I've left behind, 
How brief to live. 


Three score and ten man looks to roam, 
At thirty-five, then, half way home; 
One-half my journey have I come 

And what my gain? 
Awake, O dreamer! What! dost know 
That half thy life is done below ? 
Improve the rest, nor let it show 

All spent in vain! 


True, that the still unwrinkled brow 
And cheek not yet the furrows show 
Which, soon or late, to all below 

By age are broucht. 
But in th’ expression which they bear 
Methinks I trace e’en now the wear 
Of passions high, corroding care, 

And anxious thought. 


No more the imprint there I see 

Of youth's exuberant buoyancy, 

When the gay spirit, wild and free, 
Leaped forth in mirth, 

E’en as the bird or wildwood flower 

Springs up when passed the April showe’, 

Nor dreams that clouds again will lower 
Upon the earth. 


The forehead high and temples bare 
Show le<s the mark of time than care ; 
A thinness of the glossy hair 

Still far from gray— 
A proof to all who tread life's stage, 
Alike the simple and the sage, 
That not alone is writ on age, 

‘Passing away !"’ 


Well, be it sof When all is done, 

When here our race is fally ran, 

When those we love before are gone, 
Why should we stay ? 

Why should we longer wish to roam, 

When our kind Father calls us home? 

To all the summons soon must come, 


Up and away! 


Soon will ‘the evil days draw near,’ 
“The eye shall seo not,’’ and the ear 
The charmer's voice, though sweet, shall hear 
On earth no more; 
Stilled every motion of this hand, 
** Loosened the cord of silken strand,” 
“The golden bowl be broken," and 
Life's conflict o'er! 


I know that soon this body must 
He laid to mingle with the dust; 
But yet I have a joyful trust 
It shall arise ; 
That in the last great “day of days” 
My God this earthly frame will raise, 
To form a temple to his praise 
Boyoud the skies! 











A DAY’S TEMPTATIONS. 


BY MARIAN GWYNN, 


‘‘ How tired Iam, and how hot and dusty it 
is! The very thought of that long walk blinds 
and chokes me. Wealth must be as doubtful a 
blessing as poverty is a sure misfortune, when 
it generates such carelessness and neglect.”’ 

There was nothing of the heroine of romance 
about Margaret Ross. She had closed the dark 
green blind of the narrow window to shut out the 
intensely sultry glow of a hot July day, reflected 
from the brick walls and shining roofs of the 
opposite row of houses, and the inharmonious 
sounds of a dispute between a newsboy and the 
baker’s errand girl, then in progress at a corner 
hydrant, and each moment threatening to be 
brought to the more forcible argument of blows. 
She did not even bestow a second glance on the 
gilded cages and singing birds of the humble 
aviary, and the thrifty geraniums and roses 
which a poor German, keeping fresh the memo- 
ries of home and the green places of his heart, 
persuaded to exist on the sultry sunshine drift- 
ing over the upright shadeless walls into his 
window. She did not look a second time, al- 
though for two years those humble friends, that 
made his little world of wealth and affection in 
the homes and land of his adoption, had been 
turned with 
pleasure in the crowded street where she lived. 

She had laid off her street bonnet of plain 
dark straw, exposing an abundant wealth of 
beautiful brown hair, braided carefully in heavy 
curls at the back of her small erect head, and 
the gray, unobserved duster had dropped from 
the gracefully sloping shoulders to the floor, 
displaying the perfect curve of the bust and 
the slender rounded waist to advantage, even in 
the uncertain light a single pencil of sunshine 
falling through the closed blind made in the 
darkened room, 

These were her principal, her only points of 
beauty. There was nothing toattract astranger’s 
second look in the pale cheeks, firm mouth, and 
serious dark eyes; and, altogether, nature, at 
lvast as far as appearances might speak, had 
litted Margaret Ross for the path which she was 
to walk in life—a third class music-teacher in 
igreat city. There was no danger of marriage- 
ible sons, or eligible nephews, or cousins, or 
sentleman visitors in general, falling in love 
with that plain, business face, when Miss Ross 
called in the moruing to hear Miss Juliet practise 


the only things to which she 


the scale of B flat, or help Miss Ellen through 
the difficulties of ‘‘ Von Weber’s last Waltz.’’ 
No pursuit of knowledge under difficulties to 
ascertain who owned that deep, full, incom- 
parable voice that always startled a stranger 
visiting the quiet church where she sang, after 
a full view had been obtained of that matter-of- 
fact, every-day-life face. 

The very room in which she sat seemed to 
have taken, with that peculiar property which 
our surroundings possess of portraying our 
characters, the expression of her face on its 
physiognomy—for rooms have countenances as 
naturally, and as expressive as persons. From 
the dark striped, well-preserved carpet it had 
been her care to keep from the fading influences 
of the light and heat since childhood, the land- 
scape of palm-trees on the window blinds, and 
the lounge with its dove-colored cushions, tothe 
open piano which, as they say of decayed gen- 
tility, looked as if it had seen better days, and 
a picture of Robert Burns, and a Scotch heather 
that hung above it—all spoke of utility, and 
the possession of that better part of elegance— 
neatness. 

There was in the whole experience of her past 
life but one point on which to hang one romantic 
thought. She was the oldest daughter of a poor 
printer, who had married a pretty sewing-girl 
in the heyday of a romantic passion, laboring 
probably under some hallucination concerning 
love in an attic, where sentiment and sunshine 
were to supply the joys bestowed by budding 
boughs and new-made hay under similar cir- 
cumstances in the country. Of sunshine there 
was certainly no lack in the close, unhealthy 
city court where their children sickened of 
annual fevers for the want of pure fresh air; 
but the years were marked by a gradual and 
total dying out of sentiment, succeeded by 
an unlovely anxiety concerning butcher’s and 
baker’s bills, and rent days, while the pretty 
wife, fretted and faded out of all her lovelinese, 
degenerated into a complaining, i//-used woman. 

This was the intellectual and physical atmo- 
sphere in which Margaret Ross’s mind grew into 
its sober, ungirlish cast, and her cheek took its 
hue of habitual pallor. She had lived through 
a long, unlovely childhood, daring which her 
characterless mother had shifted the responsi- 
bilities of her young brothers and sisters on her 
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shoulders, at a period when their mental and 
bodily wants seemed to take the ery of growing 
nature—‘' more, more.’’ The whole infant pro- 
geny, from the earliest date of her recollection, 
seemed to have possessed an inherited predis- 
position for all those evils human flesh is heir 
to, in the shape of whooping-cough, measles. 
and scarlet fever, not to mention a principle of 
predestination which seemed to mark them for 
the ownership of cut fingers, bruised noses, 
Linckened eyes, and the worst of every stieet 
ficht or an attempt at unusual locomotion on 
the side-walk, 

It was out of these evils the one romance of 
her life grew. A poor German music-teacher 
was attracted by the sound of her truly re- 
markable voice, swelling through the measured 
notes of some old time ballad to still the fretful 
wailing of a sick child. It was no remarkable 
occurrence that he should be there in that life- 
less part of the great town, that beat strongly 
through all its great pulses of human life with 
the fever heats of ambition and love of gain. 
IIe was a dreamer, who had left his native land 
haunted by visions of fame and applause that 
were to enrich and complete his life in the 
vigorous new world. Ile may have learned that 
liis hopes and dreams were vain, before the voice 
of the lonesome, weary-hearted child struck the 
chords of sympathy in his heart, and it might 
have been the impulse of ennui that first induced 
him to call her from her humble seat on the 
curbstone, listened to 
through all the grand pieces of the old masters 
of his native land in the long dusky twilights, 


where she his voice 


sometimes faintly essaying to imitate the rich 
It was the reawaken- 
ing of his old dreams, when he first learned 
the depth and strength of her voice, and the 
beginning of a new life to her when she learned 


rises and swells of sounds. 


to steal breathless up the long flights of steps to 
his room, devoting the few hours stolen from 
her weary duties to the eager study of her Art. 

It would be romantic folly tosay she learned by 
inspiration, and that there were no dishearten- 
ing hours spent over the weary routine of scales 
and octaves, when her enthusiastic teacher 
grew impatient aud upbraided her with failure 
and the breaking of his heart. But, although 
she only half fulfilled his ideal, and lacked that 
devotion to her art and forgetfulness of the rest 
of the world, which he thought it deserved, she 
possessed an energy and strength of perseverance 
which alone would overcome difficulties and 
ultimately win her success. He never inspired 
her with his own hopes and aspirations; but 


When, after four years’ constant effort to make 
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out of her voice a thing which would make his 
fortune and enrapture the world, he wearied of 
the task, and, sickened and disgusted with the 
unappreeiative bustle of the busy Western 
world, he sailed for his native land, he took a 
blessing from the heart of the quiet girl, and 
left the only one that had yet brightened her life 
behind. And there the romance ended. 

It would have afforded the poor, unstable 
enthusiast little satisfaction to know that his 
pupil had ceased to look on his gift to her asa 
Hvaven-sent inspiration, and learned to regard 
it as a means by which she might gain bread 
and bring comfort to a sullen, unhappy home, 
More than ever the heavy responsibilities of 
their uncongenial life fell on her heart and mind 
through the long sickness preceding the death 
of her father, an event for which he had waited 
with the bitter impatience which a life of suffer- 
ing, misinterpreted and misapplied, had brought 
to be a part of his nature. Through the years 
that followed, there had been a sickening and 
dying out of the vital energies of her life. There 
had been but few changes: a removal to a more 
quiet street, and a few accessions to household 
comforts, admissible by her limited income, the 
expanding of her heart to that growth her mind 
had long since prematurely attained, and the 
formation of an affection which was at the same 
time the blessing and bitterness of her life. 

The enthusiasm which at first rendered her 
every-day duties pleasant, bringing vague 
dreams of great concert-rooms, and the dim 
aisles of churches over the seas, filled with in- 
cense, and the shuddering sounds of organ 
music, died out, leaving the discordant sounds 
of a mispractised scale in ‘* Hunten’s Instruction 
Book’? as the unlovely realities of her bright 
ideals. 

£0 it came that the long dusty walk in summer 
through the blinding heats of July and August, 
and the bleak exposure to the autumn and 
winter rains came to be dreaded only less than 
her return home, rendered miserable by the 
fretful complainings of her mother, and the 
noisy and boisterous enjoyment of her young 
brothers, who were in the habit of making the 


” 


** best” of their few hours’ freedom from the re- 
straint of the school-room, and, as the street was 
a forbidden pleasure, usually made the family 
sitting-room the scene of their efforts and suc- 
Cess. 

This morning, Margaret Ross, after her long 
hot walk to a remote part of the city, where 
her principal patroness and employer, Mrs. 
Graham, lived, sat down in her quiet room with 


a bitter swelling of the spirit. She lad passed 
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A DAY'S TEMPTATIONS, 


careless, happy faces in her walk, faces no 
younger in years than hers, bearing no impress 
of life’s heavy responsibilities and cares, She 
had listened to the voice of Elien Graham, an 
older sister of her young pupils, through a long 
list of expected visits and pleasures which was 
to be the programme of her life through the 
summer, with which she was entertaining some 
fashionable friends in the parlor, as she had 
waited a full hour in the hall to have her bill 
receipted and sent down to her, 

‘*She would have been at Newport long ago,” 
the pretty voice said,‘‘ but ma had waited for 
Cousin Arthur to come and accompany them, 
He had been South recently, and was just from 
la belle Paris. Yes, he had been there three 
years. His elder brother was a gentleman 
belonging to the French Legation; and Lucy 
should just see the wardrobe his wife (that is, 
the elder brother’s wife) had brought home 
with her—actual Valenciennes and real dia- 
monds.’? Aud Margaret had stopped her ears 
It was well she had shut 
the door to keep out as much as possible of the 
merriment of her brothers, who were executing 
their Saturday’s performance of ‘‘ turning the 
house upside down,’’ besides some special ex- 
citement incident on equestrian performances 
on the clothes-horse in the back entry. 

There was a mistake of twenty-five dollars in 
the sum of her bills, consequent on the bustle 
of Mrs. Graham’s mind over her preparation 
for her departure to a watering-place. The 
long street was to be walked over again, al- 
though her head ached with the distracting 
shouts of the newsboys, and the heat and bus- 
tle of the sunny outdoor world. The sum was 
sinall to the wife of the wealthy merchant, who 
economized when she settled, but never when 
she made bills. It would probably pay the 
confectioner for refreshments some evening 
when she entertained a few particular friends. 
How many blessings it would purchase Marga- 
ret! The school bills that were to be settled 
by the still unearned proceeds of the next 
guarter might be paid at once, and the haunt- 
ing anxiety of poverty quieted for a while by 
this trifle which the rich owner would never 
miss from her purse. But the cheek of the girl 
grew hot with the shame of the temptation as 
she put these thoughts away from her mind. 

The bonnet was resumed with a long, steady 
gaze into the smail mirror as the slender fingers 
adjusted the ribbons under the firm, rounded 
chin. There was a settling down of the lines 
around the serious mouth as she stepped out 
into the sunshine. 


to hear no more, 
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She had never known a day’s recreation in 
her life; the very Sabbaths, when she sat in 
the church with folded hands and devotional 
eyes, had been haunted by anxious cares for 
the coming week. The same life of hopeless, 
loveless toil lay behind and before her. 

‘It is of no use,’’ she murmared, bitterly, 
“to hope for brighter things; as I have lived, 
I will live until I die, and it is not just that I 
should bind another's life down to mine, He 
may learn to love some one else, and be happy 
years before any change may reach me, I 
must tell him he is free; that I never could 
come to his home as a blessing, and that I love 
him too well to burden his life with the cares 
of mine, It is worse than death, this slow wear- 
ing out of soul and body with years of waiting, 
in mockery of a hope never to be realized, Can 
it be that Heaven is just, when there are those 
who spend thonghtlessly twice the sum that 
would make my life complete and happy? 
What more has Ellen Graham done for the 
good of heaven or earth, who walks the world 
saved from all temptation, and whose life is 
one long holiday of pleasure, than I, who am 
denied the very affections of life? No, it is not 
just!” 

The long walk had entered into a crowded, 
fashionable street, and the quiet teacher with 
her roll of music was but a single figure in the 
great tide of human life. Mrs. Graham was 
engaged; but Margaret’s note, with the in- 
closed sum of twenty-five dollars, was delivered 
to the servant, and she turned from the tempta- 
tion of actual sin safe, but with a heart filled 
with bitter repinings to meet the duties of the 
day. 


“Tow horribly hot it is! Mary, draw the 


curtain. DPshaw! do not let in the light that 
way. I declare, the heat is stifling. You may 


put more ice in the pitcher before you go. You 
need not take Miss Ross’s note up to ma; I 
will attend to that. Some worry abont bills, I 
suppose ; she was here two or three hours this 
morning, and I presume ma did not pay her, 
and this isadun. Shut the door, and be sure 
not to let Robert or Emma in; they are so 
noisy !’”? And Ellen Graham, the beanty and 
belle, readjusted the sofa cushion under her 
dainty little head with a just appreciation of 
her comforts, knowing that a stifling July heat 
glowed on the pavements without, and that the 
mercury of her mother’s mental temperature 
was at fever-heat over packing-boxes and 
trunks, that were the indispensable accompani- 
ments of Monday's exodus. 
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‘It will be so pleasant to have Arthur along”’ 
—and the head was turned a little, that the 
soliloquizer might obtain a full view of the 
“Tt makes 
an impression to have a gentleman who has 


lovely face in the opposite mirror. 


been presented to Eugenie in one’s party. I 
am so worried about my bracelets !’’—and the 
took the tones of “To 
think the difference is only twenty-five dollars, 


voice real vexation. 
and ma will not gratify me, when the turquoise 
I am 
tired to death with this eternal complaining 


would suit my new grenadine so well. 


about expenses and making both ends meet, as 
if it made much difference whether they did or 
not. I would not marry a man to save his life, 
if I thought there would be such a fret pnt on 
my temper—there!’’ The dainty fingers had 
emphasized the last assertion with such a vig- 
orous twist on the note she held, that it opened, 
and the returned bills fell rustling to the floor. 

She started up with a little ery of exultation, 
this woman who had never a want, who walked 
The note she 
had been twisting around her pretty fingers was 
‘* What a 
marvel of honesty this person who gave Kuma 


the world saved from te mptation. 
read now with a face of interest. 
and Juliet music lessons was, be sure!’? And 
the delicate cheeks crimsoned to the shadow of 
the waving hair with the shame of the contrast. 
‘* But there certainly was a difference in the 
cises,’’ she argued; ‘this Margaret Ross, as she 
wrote her name in free, full characters, had no 
It was but a little sum, 
the difference between the coveted bracelet and 
Al- 
ready she saw it gleam on her white, rounded 


’ 


right to this money.’ 
the one she almost hated now by contrast. 


arm, as she stood in the moonlight, it might be 
on the piazza at ‘* Ocean Hall,’’ with a pair of 
p'easant dark eyes bent on her face (alas that 
love should stoop to conquer thus!) with the 
admiration almost amounting to love which she 
had so often discovered in their gaze, 

The grasp of the slender fingers tightened as 
the paper was torn slowly to pieces, and the 
pretty features settled into a serious study—it 
might be over the great puzzle of right and 
wrong. Not entirely or half satisfied, you 
might see by the hot flushing of the smooth 
forehead as the door opened. 

‘*Are you here, Nell? How pleasant it is! 
Iam sure it is a decided piece of folly to drag 
a fellow off to Newport when it is. so comfortable 
at home, even if he does happen to be a hand- 
some dog, and you wish to exhibit him—eh, 
coz?’ 

‘*Now, Arthur, be queit, or I will drive you 


out.’”’ 
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‘*Oh, do be amiable, Ellen. I have encoun- 
tered a regular domestic storm, or rather I 
experienced all the inconvenience of the thun- 
der and lightning without being actually ex. 
posed to the elementary influences ; for I was 
in the library while your mamma blew the 
household up in the dining-room. To give you 
a full statement, for I heard, although I put 
ny fingers in my ears, it seems Aunt Lucy 
settled some bills this morning, the family 
purse coming out minus twenty-five dollars 
thereby. Natural inference is that it enriched 
the pocket of the opposite party, the said per- 
sons being Miss Ross and Catherine, the cook; 
the latter makes delightful blanc-mange and 
French soups, and therefore is not to be sus- 
pected for a moment; and the lamented but 
inevitable consequence is Miss Ross’s dismissal, 
By the way, what a fine-looking person she is! 
I saw herin the hall this morning. She hasa 
She had dropped her 
a dishonest 


ficure Juno might envy. 
shawl. She does not look like 
person, does she?” 

‘Does what? I have not heard a word you 
have said for the last ten minutes.’’ And the 
eyes were raised from a minute survey of the 
pattern of Binssels carpet or the toe of her 
tiny slipper, or both, to the speaker's face. 

‘*] wi'l not have to go over it all, will I?” 
with a Indicrous affectation of dismay. “I 
believe the sum total of my remark was that 
Miss Ross did not look like a dishonest person.” 

Miss Ellen Graham was not a reader of coun- 
it least, she had never noticed Miss 
She thought her quite a plain- 


tenances 
Rosa’s .ace, 
looking person. 

Her cousin noticed the unamiable tone, the 
level gaze of the blue eyes, and the flush of 
the cheeks, extending even to the white throat; 
and naturally thought he was particularly un- 
fortunate in vexing Nell while all the fellows 
were out of town, and he would have to bear 
the brunt of her ill humor till he brought her 


around again. 


Only a short walk, Margaret.’’ 

She had slackened her pace W hen she heard 
his quick step following her down the quiet 
street on which she had just entered. It was 
at the close of that sultry, tiresome day, marked 
out from the rest of her life to be remembered 
only for more hopeless repining and bitter 
thoughts than usual, She did not speak for 
many minutes after he had drawn her arm in 
his, as his blessed privilege of protection, and 


; 


accommodated his quick step to her slower 


moVeluents, 
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He had been afraid he would not see her, he 
said. He had been detained later than usual 
in the store. Miss Ellen Graham had come in 
quite late to purchase a bracelet. How bean- 
tiful she was! Was Margaret ill or troubled? 
she was so quiet. 

She was wondering whether, in spite of the 
morning’s resolutions, she could give him up, 
and take the realities of her life again con- 
tented and happy, believing all for the best. 
The whole experience of the day had been un- 
pleasant, having been marked by an unusually 
large number of discordant scales and false 
notes on the part of her pupils, and an unusual 
impatience of spirit and irritability of temper 
on her side; either fact with equal probability 
might be supposed to be the cause or conse- 
quence of the other. 

The freshened wind blew coolly on her fore- 
head, and it was pleasant to know there was 
some one in the whole world on whom she 
could rest after the labors and trials of the day. 
“It was weak, yet womanly,’’ she murmured 
to herself; ‘“‘yet was it just to him?’’ The 
momentary irresolution was put aside, and she 
told of her morning’s thoughts and temptations, 
“It was not right,’’ she said, stifling the quick 


throb of the heart that recoiled from the very 
| thought of life unshared by him, “that she 
| should be a burden on his fresh young en- 
ergies. She was not free to love and wed 
whom she chose. It was wise and right, for 
Heaven had willed it so, and she must and 
would accept her destiny without a murmur. 
The path she must tread was pointed out to 
her; but he might choose his own, might take 
a smoother path, and lead a brighter life.”’ 

Could Heaven have given her a sweeter 
blessing than his words: *‘ Your path is mine, 
and you are my life, Margaret?’’ The walk 
was extended far through the dusky street, anil 
the parting gaze of the eyes that at last, fro 
| her doorstep, watched his retreating figure 
through the shadows, was an unspoken bless- 
ing. Unusually deep and fervent was the ut- 
terance that the prayer of her childhood, * Lead 
us not into temptation,’’ found on her lips that 
night. Lead us not into the temptation of 
envy and despondency, and deliver us fro. 
the evils of bitter thoughts and repinings. 
More equally divided than we, in our short 
seeing dream, are the temptations of life; and 
who shall say one to the other: ‘* You should 
not murmur; lo, your cross is light!” 
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Fig. 101. 
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Fic, LOL in a cottage in the Knglish style, 
such as are used by the middling clans of farm- 
ers. The drawing of it forms a very good ex- 
ercise, as there are good eflects of light, shade, 
and perspective, 

Fig. LU2 in a storehouse by a wharf, 


WELL-DRESSED, 428 


Fig, 105 is a Gothle church in the English 
cathedral style, Both these subjects are more 
elaborate than those we have been giving 
lately, They are exercises that will bear re- 


peating more than once, 


. 7~ereoe r 


WELL-DRESSED, 


A woman fond of dress is a term of oppro- 
brium. What does this condemnatory phrase 
mean—if it has any meaning? Is it that the 
woman neglects her mind, her manners, her 
husband, and her children, whilst she trims 
tawdry vellow with sky blue? Or that she tries 
to be neat, clean, and clothed in a manner be- 
coming her position in life, her age, her figure, 
and her complexion ? Dress has been described 
as affording an index to a woman’s character. 
It does more ; it actually affects her character. 
A woman well dressed, and conscious of being 
well dressed, becomes a very different person 
when she is put into slatternly clothes. In the 
first position she respects herself; in the second 
she feels not only discontented with herself, but 
with her neighbors. Goldsmith, in the ‘* Vicar 
of Wakefield,” 
transformed my Coquette into a Prude, and a 


says: **A suit of mourning has 


new set of ribands has given her younger sister 
more than natural vivacity.”’ 

It is a question open to some debate whether 
manners have affected dress, or dress manners. 
No one can deny that the one has always re- 
acted on the other. Stiff, elaborate dress is 
connected with stiff and courtly manners ; the 
high-flown compliment, the minuet, the rivolta. 
No knight could have borne arms in defence of 
a Bloomer, nor could the most determined lover 
drink a toast out of a Balmoral boot. The hair 
in long ringlets, or wrapped round a classic 
brow, speaks of poetry, music, painting, and all 
hat is refined. We imagine these visionary 
personages thus clothed, walking on some plea- 
Sant terrace, feeding a peacock, whose graceful 
plumage harmonizes with the costume of its fait 
owner. A woman is decidedly imitative; and, 
When you put her into the wide-awake, the 
Short skirt, the jacket, into the pockets of which 
she is very apt to thrust her hands, you will 
generally find her sayings curt, and her laugh 
loud. 

We applaud a connoisseur who buys a picture 
because it is a beautiful piece of color. Why 
should we not have these charming combina- 
tions in woman’s dress? How often a little bit 
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of scarlet velvet, well placed, gives value and 
tone to the dress! When the eye is cultivated, 
it is as irritable as a musical ear, and equally 
pained by discord, In many pictures, the sole 
charm arises from harmony of color—a har- 
mony which the eye drinks in with delight. 
The French have an innate sense of color; we 
see this in all the trifles that adorn their shops ; 
a little box is painted with two colors which are 
so harmonious that it is adelight tolook at them. 
The English choose two colors, but, as long as 
they are opposed to each other, they consider 
that sufficient ; but these being often discords, 
give pain. 

As you look from your window in Paris, ob- 
serve the first fifty women who pass ; forty have 
noses depressed in the middle, a small quantity 
of dark hair, and a swarthy complexion; but, 
then, what a toilet! Not only suitable for the 
season, but to the age and complexion of the 
wearer. How neat the feet and hands! How 
well the clothes are put on, and, more than all, 
how well they suit each other! Not one color 
swearing at anothercolor. We have been imi- 
tating the French for centuries in the matter 
of dress; yet how little we have succeeded in 
learning from them! If we were asked what 
would secure success in dress, we should an- 
swer, Freshness, before all things; better a 
clean muslin than tumbled satin. A lady once 
held up a collar and said, “Is it soiled?” 
‘““Yes.”? “Why, you never looked at it.” 
‘‘No; but if there is any doubt, it is soiled.”’ 

You ought never to buy an article because 
you can afford it. The question is, whether it 
is suitable to your position, habits, and the rest 
of your wardrobe. There are certain clothes 
that require a carriage to be worn in, and are 
quite unfit for walking in the streets. Above 
all, do not buy wearing apparel because it is 
miscalled cheap. There is no such thing; 
cheap clothes are dear wear. The article is 
unsalable because it is either ugly, vulgar, or 
entirely out of date. One reason why you see 
colors ill-arranged is, that the different articles 
are purchased each for its own imagined virtues, 











and without any thought of what it is to be worn 
with. Women, buy what 
pleases the eye on the counter, forgetting what 


while shopping, 


they have got at home. That parasol is pretty, 
but it will kill by its color one dress in the 
buyer’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable for all 
others. An enormous sum of money is spent 
yearly upon woman's dress; yet how seldom a 
dress is so arranged as to give the beholder any 
pleasure! To be magnificently dressed cer- 
tainly costs money; but, to be dressed with 
taste, is not expensive. It requires good sense, 
knowledge, refinement. We have seen foolish 
gowns, arrogant gowns. Women are too often 
tempted to imitate the dress of each other, 
without considering 

The difference of climate and complexion, 
The colors which go best together are green 


with violet; gold color with dark crimson or 
lilac; pale blue with searlet; pink with black 
or white; and gray with scarlet or pink, A 
cold color generally requires a warm tint to 
give lifetoit. Gray and pale blue, for instance, 
do not combine well, both being cold colors. 
The first inquiry you must make, if you wish 
to be well dressed, is into your defects of figure 
and complexion. Your beauties you are al- 
You 
are short: you should not wear flounces, nor 
You are fat: 


You have high shoulders | 


ready sufliciently well acquainted with. 


stripes going round the figure, 
don't wear a check, 
avoid a shawl, which is very graceful when well 
put on by a tall woman, but ugly when dragged 
across the bosom as if to hide an untidy gown, 
To look well, a shawl must be large; no ar- 
rangement can make a smal! shawl look well. 
All imitations are bad. They deceive no one, 
and, the first gloss having passed off, they stand 
not for what they 
Let the cotton be cotton, and 
is a 


It never looks too fine, and, 


revealed for what they are: 
pretend to be, 
hot pretend to be silk. A velvet dress 
prudent purchase, 
with the addition of lace and flowers, is suitable 
for 


any occasion, It is, of all materials, the 


most becoming to the skin. Satin is not so, 
because more glossy than the skin itself; so 
diamonds, being brighter than the eyes, serve 
to dim rather than to brighten them. 

It is iin possible to speak too strongly on the 
subject of selecting colors that suit the com- 
White and black are safe 
wear, but the latter is not favorable to dark or 


plexion and hair. 
pale complexions. Pink is, to some skins, the 
most becoming; not, however, if there is much 
color in the cheeks and lips; and if there be 
even a suspicion of red in either hair or com- 
plexion. Peach-color is perhaps one of the 
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most elegant colors worn. We still think with 
pleasure of Madame d’Arblay’s Camille in a 





dress of peach-colored silk, covered with India 
muslin and silver ribbons. We forgive her 
for having run into debt for it. Maize is very 
becoming, particularly to persons with dark hair 
andeyes. Whatever the color or material of the 
entire dress, the details are all in all; the lace 
round the bosom and sleeves, the flowers—in 
fact, all that furnishes the dress. Above all, the 
ornaments in the head must harmonize with the 
dress. If trimmed with black lace, some of the 
same should be worn in the head, and the flowers 
that are worn in the hair should decorate the 
dress. 

Ornaments should never be merely and evi- 
dently worn as ornaments. Jewels, flowers, and 
bows should do some duty ; they should either 
loop up a skirt, or fasten on lace, thulle, ete. 
There should be some reason for placing them; 
a bow of ribbon that has no mission is a fault, 
Flying streamers are unpardonable. Milton's 
description of Delilah does not prepossess us in 
her favor— 

“Sails fill'd and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play.” 


Nothing looks worse than a veil flying behind 
your bonnet. Either draw it over your face, or 
leave it at home. 

We have not yet mentioned the subject of 
dressing the hair. By attention to this, much 
may be done to decrease the defects of the face, 
If this be too long, the hair should be arranged 
so as to give width; if too short, the hair should 
be plaited, and put across the fore part of the 
head, or turned back, which, if the forehead be 
low, gives height and an open expression, 

We have not, perhaps, pressed sufficiently 
strongly on the necessity of the dress being suit- 
able forthe hour. Nodress, however charming, 
is admissible in a morning but one strictly fit 
for that time of day. Every woman, whatever 
her station in life, has duties to perform in the 
forepart of the day ; and to see a lady ordering 
the dinner or arranging the wardrobe in satin 
and artificial flowers would be simply ridiculons, 
A velvet jacket may appear at the breakfast- 
table; but the simpler and neater the costume, 
the better, All jewelry in a morning is in bad 
taste, Cobbett warns a man against a woman 
‘fond of hardware.’’ The imitations of gems 
which are frequently worn, are not only in bad 
taste, but are absurd. Pearls which, if real, 
would be a monarch’s ransom, and mock dia- 
monds before which the Koo-i-noor looks small, 
are sometimes heaped upon tasteless persons in 
terrible profusion, 
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Some years ago, the English imitated the | 
French in wearing almost entirely stone-colored 
or gray dresses; but neglected the ribbons of 
either scarlet or pink with which they enlivened 
those grave colors. Another great mistake is 
to suppose that a ball-dress, when its freshness 
is gone, will do for a dinner or evening-dress. 
There are some small folk who appear on the 
first of May, to whom it would be a suitable and 
welcome present. Gloves and shoes are most 
important; anew pair of well-fitting gloves adds 





wonderfully to any dress, morning or evening. 
Cobbett, in his work, ‘‘ Advice to Young Men,”’ 
says: ‘When you choose a wife, look to see 


how she is shod, if her shoes and stockings are 


neat; a slipshod woman is a poor look-out.”’ 


We do not advocate spending much money 
but we ask to have it spent with 


upon dress ; 
thought and tact in its arrangement and color. 


We all know beautiful women—wise, good, 


Cascalaid’s soul is robed in night, 
And in that night its dreams are wild; 
Often she stands in deep affright, 
And ever is unrecoaciled. 
Ah, in her mind her thoughts go round 
Like ships upon a shoreless sea! 
Seeking a coast ne’er to be found— 
Blighted and lost eternally. 
Oft she talks to the wind and waves, 
Telling them of her gloom and woe— 
Telling, that he she loved so well, 
Sleeps full many a fathom low— 
Telling them that perchance she, too, 
E’er the summer shall come again, 
Dying, shall go to rest with him, 
Down in the waters of the main. 


And oft she deems each mounded awell 
The grave of him she loved and lost, 
While every sigh 's a long farewell 
In the heart of the tempest tossed ; 
And now she binds her flowing locks 
With the sea-weed and lilies fair, 
Standing upon the wave-washed coast, 
Watching the seas in wild despair 
Who can tell but the Great Unknown 
Will be to her a richer life? 
There a «pirit before the throne, 
Cleaused and washed from her worldly strife; 
Then will she be the bride of heaven— 
A bride whose robes can nevor fade; 
Then will the echoes by the sea 
Listen in vain for Cascalaid, 


EARLY DAWNS. 


nY M. A. RICH 


At the early sammer's dawn, 


Ere I've risen from my bed, 


Aud the house ts undisturbed 


By the busy tongue or tread, 


| Then upon an elm-tree near, 


Rings a robin aweet to me: 
Cheerful are hia notes and clear, 


Stirring my soul's melody, 


And through eastern window I 


Watch the elm boughs toss and play 


'Twixt me and the rosy «ky, 


Where dawn is deep'ning into day, 


It in an hour when musle low 


Cascalaid seoms a nalad queen 
Oft as eho stands upon the shore, 


In the golden, shimmering sheen 


charming women—whose dress is generally 
totally deficient in taste, and we ask for the same 
improvement in mixing colors in dress that our | 
artists, our architects, and the stage now dis- 
play tous. How much of our associations with | 
people depends upon dress! Elizabeth's “muslin 
mane’? seems needed for her character. Mary 
Queen of Svots only rises before us in her black 
velvet and the cap which bears her name; and | 
the vision of Laura is not complete without the | 
dress of green velvet and violets which Petrarch =| 
did not disdain to chronicle. | 
seoeer | 
CASCALAID. | 
HY , L. ANDRY, 
Tory she aite and folds her handa, 
Down by the rocks which kiss the sea, 
llumming a tune of other lania— 
A dreamy choral melody, 
Often she stands and pata her foot 
Listlessly on the pebbled shore, 
As a heart beats upon a breast, 
Blighted and seared forevermore, | 
Wildly she langhs when o'er the malin | 
Typhoon marches his cohorts grin, 
And echoes catch the passing strain, 
Changing it toa mournful hymn; 
And then she lists as though to hear 
Some note passing, or passed away, 
For't brings from out the years agonue 
Memories of a brighter day. | 
| 
| 


Which gilds her waving ringlets o'er; 
There is the brow—the pallid cheek— 
The lips which curl in proud disdain; | 
But ah! the eyes of Casealaid 
Tell the sad tale over again, | 


In chanted through the mystic alsles 


Of my rapt soul, and wondrous thoughts 
Beem touched with light as morning smiloa, 


And knowing that the bustling day 


Will drown these voices in the svul, 


I list their teaching while I may, 


Yielding myself to their control, 


I know the many-colored flowers 


Are lifting up their dewy eyes 


To this great miracle of God, 
This new-born morning in the «kloa, 


While morn is springing in the east, 


I will arise and blows the sight; 


Oh, pour thy love into my aoul, 
Thou who hast framed the merning light! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Young trees root the faster for shaking DouaTeny, 
Sept, Nth, 

I nave not been quite happy since Mra, Gar- 
diner was here. Her visit seemed to disturb 
everything, and we were going on so nicely 
before. Iam getting nervous and irritable, just 
as | was early in the season, and I can scarcely 
tell why, either, 

Virginia is to be married on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, in Calvary church, 1 found | was growing 
very unhappy and envious, whenever I heard 
I used to be the 


one to have the most, and she was glad enough 


anything about her affairs. 


when I shared with her; but since her aunt 
came to and boarded at the 


**Clarendon,”’ they have made a great display. 


live in town, 
There are people who say that it is just to marry 
Virginia off, and all this outlay is a regular 
investment; and I have been ill-natured enough 
I never used to think myself in 
When the 
commandments were read, I never felt that J 
had anything to do with ** Thou shalt not bear 
fal and **Thou shalt not covet ;”’ 
but lately, both make me feel guilty. I had 
no right to repeat what I did not really know 
and I felt hard that 
Virginia should have such quantities of things 


to repeat it. 
the least envious or uncharitable. 


se witness,’’ 


was true, have it was 
—dresses without number, a point Alencon, 
and Brussels point sets, when I have to be so 
careful of every penny, and have worn one hat 
ever since last April, a thing I never did before, 
since I was as old as Lily. 

How can I feel so when I have things she has 
not, a dear kind father, and brothers and sis- 
ters, and a higher aim in life, and purer happi- 
ness ? for I know that all the lace and jewelry 
in the world never could have given me the 
pleasure that some of this year’s self-denials 
and self-conquests have been repaid by ! 

I have thought of a plan to help me to another 
self-conquest. I have an exquisite piece of 
embroidery, commenced at school last winter 
for a gants sachet, and all the materials to finish 
it with; six dollars I paid at Doubet’s for them, 
and it will be quite handsome enough even for 
the French gloves that I hear were ordered with 
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from page M42.) 


| 


her bonnets, She shall see that I do not retain 
ill will, and that I have not forgotten her, I 
cannot but feel kindly when I am doing any- 
thing for a person; and Mrs, Fry says, ‘not 
only to speak charitably, but to feel so,"’ 

But | have other things that make me low- 
apir ited. It is all well enough in the < ountry in 
bright pleasant weather, when one can be out 
of doors; but how forlorn it will be in winter, 
with leafless trees, bare lawns, and muddy 
It makes me dull to think of it; no 
gardening, no walks, no flowers, no ‘ out of 
at all! And the children shut up too, 
that is the worst of it, tearing everything upside 
No society 


roads, 
duc rs’ 4 


down and deafening me with noise. 
Almost all our acquaintances go to 
town in the winter. The Waldrons always go. 
I did not know it until the day Mrs. Gardiner 
was up, though it is odd; Angelé’s aunt said, 


either. 


**T hope we shall see a great deal of you when 
It made me feel 
as if some new misfortune had happened. If 
papa only could afford to take us, even if we 
boarded! Half of my life will go out, that is the 
truth. I never realized before how much they 


you come to town this winter.”’ 


all were to me. 

Ralph said, last evening, that even his little 
brothers James and Willie watched for my 
weekly visits ; for it is quite a settled thing now 
that I am to take tea with Angelé once a week; 
papa comes for me, and I enjoy it all the more 
because | know he is having a pleasant evening 
with Mr. Waldron. We had achildren’s party 
last night, the Phelps and Lane family, the 
little Waldrons, and my children. I dressed Lily 
myself, and Laura always keeps Morton in the 
better order ofthe two. Laura is very neat, and 
very industrious; I never could keep house 
without her, and though she does ‘‘ say things” 
sometimes about my intimacy at Beechwood, 
I don’t think she is at all jealous, as I am apt 
to be. 

I really was proud of the children, they were 
so well behaved and obedient, not at all like 
those rude little Lanes. I should have been so 
mortified if Lily had made me speak four times 
to her as Anna Lane did, and not mind at that. 


It was adry, clear moonlight night, and we 
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walked on the piazza along time. Ralph was 
so thoughtful. He went after my Raglan, him- 
self, and wrapped it around me, and made me 
tie my handkerchief over my head, I don’t 
think any one missed us but Angelé; she is a 
dear girl! She came to the door and looked 
out, but only kissed her hand, and said she had 
to play ‘‘ Oats, Peas, Beans’? with the children, 
when we asked her to come and walk, 

Ralph said the winter would be very long to 


him! 


Oct, 3d. 

Day after to-morrow is Virginia’s wedding- 
day. I sent my box this morning, I have so 
little time that I did not get the sachet finished 
until Monday afternoon, though I have been up 
at half past five every morning for the last ten 
days. It is quite dusky when I first get up, 
and | have wondered if it could be 7 more than 
once, When I have been brushing out my hair 
with chilly hands! 

The sachet looked beautiful; Angelé says she 
never saw anything soexquisite. The ground is 
mazarine blue velvet, and the letters and motto 
are in silver thread and pearl beads. I quilted 
the white satin lining in the finest diamonds, and 
quilled satin ribbon all around it. There was 
asuperb blue and silver gimp for the outside ; 
even papa admired it, though I know he thought 
it odd in me, when he knows how Virginia 
behaved. But I am glad I did it, for keeping 
Virginia constantly before me in the pleasantest 
way, and feeling that I was going to give her 
pleasure, it destroyed every particle of unkind- 
When I wished that she might 


be very happy in my note, I really did wish it, 


ness [ever had. 


and hoped the marriage will turn out better 
But I have always hada 
miserable opinion of Joe Bloodgood; he led 
If papa’s mis- 


than I fear it will. 


Arthur into so much mischief. 
fortune had never done anything more for us 
than to break up that intimacy, it would have 
been a good thing. 

Arthur grumbled at leaving my parcel, and 
said I never should hear from it again, and they 
would only think I wanted to be taken notice 
of; but I did not care. Perhaps Virginia will 
not even thank me, but I have been already 
repaid, and I did not send it until all the invi- 
tations were out, so they cannot say I expected 


notice. 


Evening. 
Oh, I must add Virginia’s note to to-day’s 
journal, it was so unexpected, and made me so 
happy. I will never hesitate again to do what I 


feel is right, no matter what others may think. 
ane 
vt 
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Dear Guasy: It is so very, very kind in you 
to remember me, when I have acted so shabby, 
The sachet is perfectly lovely; aunt and every 
one goes off in ecatasies over it. 1 remember so 
well going to Doubet’s with you the day you 
chose the things. It made everything come 
back to me in a moment, and how intimate we 
used to be, and I felt so ashamed of myself, Do 
forgive me, and come to my wedding, and let us 
be friends again. I am in great haste, for Joe 
is going to take this down town for mea, and Is 
waiting in the parlor, for ] wanted to thank you 
at once. Oh, how | wish I could show you 
all my things, and my presents, and the lovely, 
lovely set of pearls Mr, Bloodgood has just sent. 


Your devoted VIRGINIA, 


It sounds just like her; she is not an Angelé, 
I never realized before how different they are. 
But it was kind in her to write when she must 
have been so hurried, and I know she means 
it. Arthur threw Ais cards in the fire—they 
came with the note—and of course I shall not 
go, and probably never shall see Virginia again; 
but I am glad that I sent the sachet. 


Oct. 15th. 

I have had a dreary week; I seem to be 
falling back so fast; perhaps it is because I 
have been too well satisfied that I was doing 
right. It is thinking so about 
winter that makes everything drag so; but how 


much next 
am I to manage, with, not only all our friends, 
but papa gone ? 

Papa will go the first of December to New 
Orleans. There is some business of the firm to 
be arranged, and it is thought best for him to 
attend to it himself. He may be gone all win- 
ter. It will be such a great responsibility for 
me, the care of the house and the children, and 
I shall feel as if I were burdened with Arthur, 
too; for, if papa can scarcely restrain him, he 
will go back and be as bad as ever when he is 
left to his own devices. 

Then, too, I am to take charge of money 
matters, and draw on Mr. Gardiner, not only 
for market money, but for a certain sum that 
has to include every expense ; no going to papa 
for a dollar or two, or allowing a little bill 
here.and there. I am sure I shall never be 
able to do it, and I shall be lonely beyond all 
measure. 

There has been just one ray of comfort about 
papa’s going. He talked to me quite soberly 
about it last night; he said that it was very 
hard to leave us, and he should not think of 
going but that there seemed a prospect of realiz- 
ing what was considered a bad debt, and that 
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he thought that he could trust me to manage. 
‘*You remind me more and more of what your 
mother used to be, Augusta, when we were first 
married. You have not her experience, of 
course; but | believe, so far as you know, you 
try to do right, and sometimes your prudence 
and good management are quite beyond your 
I feel that I can trust you.’’ That was 
a great deal for papa to say, and a great deal for 


years, 


me to hear. Quite as good as Virginia's pearls. 
Oct. 16th. 

Just as I was writing yesterday, some one 
called. I knew very well who it was before 
Lily came trotting up stairs to tell me that ‘‘ Mr. 
Walph was in the parlor.’”’ I wondered what 
had brought him up in the early train, and how 
he came to be walking to Beechwood. My eyes 
were undeniably red, for I had been crying 
over the dismal prospect of next winter as I 
wrote ; one thing more dismal than all the rest, 
which I did not mention, that I should not be 
likely to hear ‘‘Mr. Walph was down stairs”’ all 
winter long; but I bathed them, and smoothed 
my hair, and went down, feeling—yes, I did 
feel as if something was going to happen; not 
just what did—O no! only I did feel glad that 
Laura had gone to pass the afternoon with Lony 
Phelps. and that we were going to have one of 
our nice talks all alone. 

Ralph saw that I had been crying right 
away. He got up and came to meet me, and 
when I gave him my hand, he did not just 
shake hands and stop, but held it while he led 
me to the sofa. 

‘* Something has vexed you; won’t you tell 
me what it is?’’ he said. 

He did not say ‘‘ Miss Augusta,’’ as he usu- 
ally did, only “you,’’ as if I should tell him 
that part of my tears were because he was 
going to be in town all winter! Not then, at 
all events, thongh I did confess it afterwards! 
I told him at first the news about papa’s going 
away, and how [ shrank from the responsibility 
and the loneliness ; and that only last year this 
time, I had not so much as the care of keeping 
my own wardrobe in order; and how I had to 
learn everything all at once. I could not help 
talking about myself, he went back to it so, 
and led me on to doit. I grew excited and 
nervous, for T bewan to tell him about mamma 
and her death, which I have never spoken to 
And then he said: ** Do not 
grieve so, Augusta; it was all for the very, 


any one about. 


very best for you, and you must not feel that 
you are lonely. My mother loves you for these 


very things, because you have fought your way 
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along so bravely; she loves you as if you were 
her own daughter; and she hopes—let me tell 
you now, dear—that you will be so, that you 
will love me as much as I love you, and let me 
take you home some day to be really her daugh- 
ter. Oh, Augusta, you know I love you!’’ 

He said the last so passionately! his voice 
sounded like a sob! and I just sat still and 
cried as if my heart was breaking; but it was 
not because I was unhappy. He knew that 
very well, for I laid my head on his shoulder 
when he drew me to him, and he soothed me 
as I do Lily sometimes, until J cou/d speak. 

I have loved him this long, long time—ever 
since that Sunday in the choir, I think. I 
liked him from the very first, and respected him 
more than any gentleman I had ever seen, he 
was so unlike those I had been accustomed to, 
Now I can see that it was this feeling, and the 
fear that I was mistaken in thinking that he 
cared for me any more than any other friend 
of Angelé’s, that has made me so easily ini- 
tated lately. 
my own heart, and I could not be at peace with 


I have not been at peace with 


others. 

Ralph told me last night that he saw us at 
the depot when we arrived to come to this 
That was the first time he ever saw 
Little I 


knew that night, when my heart was so heavy, 


house. 


me; of course I did not notice him. 


and everything was so forlorn and discouraging, 
that a lifelong happiness stood there in the 
shadow, waiting for me! I told Ralph about 
my first glimpse of him and the ‘coal black 
steeds,”’ the next morning, and how I wanted 
to know them all, and felt sure that I should 
like them. 

But I must not spend my whole day over my 
journal, only that I am still so restless and ex- 
cited that I cannot settle myself at anything. 
I am to go to Beechwood to tea, and, though I 
long to see them all, I dread it. Ralph stopped 
and asked me this morning; he said his father 
and mother would come and see me first, if I 
preferred it; but his mother thought it would 
be pleasanter for me to meet them all at home. 
How strange it seemed to meet Ralph this 
morning, and see in his very eyes that he loved 
me, and feel that it was quite right to stand 
there talking on the porch all by ourselves, 
without starting or turning at every footstep! 

Papa was so kind last night! Iam sure he 
was surprised—indeed, he said so—surprised 
that we had found out that we loved each 80 
soon; he said that he had guessed it for some 
weeks past. He told Ralph that he would 
have chosen him from all the young men he 
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had ever known, if he had been given to match- 
making. I think Ralph could not have asked 
for more. I was the more proud and glad of it 
because Ralph had felt it only right to tell papa 
what I had known so long—how wild and 
foolish he had been, and how it had kept him 
back in business, and he didn’t know how papa 
would take it. That was what made him 
speak so heartily, I suppose. He told us that 
we were both young enough to be patient. He 
need not have said that, for I don’t suppose 
Ralph wishes to be married (how strange it 
seems to write that of him and myself!)—oh, 
for years ; and I could not leave papa. 

I did so hate to have Arthur and Laura know 
it. That was the most unpleasant thing of all; 
but Arthur was so astonished, and pleased too, 
Iam sure, that he forgot to say anything un- 
civil. Laura took it quite as a matter of course, 
just as she does everything else ; and said, di- 
rectly, that she should be sixteen in the winter, 
and old enough to keep house by another year. 


Oct. 17th. 

Iam really ‘‘engaged.’? How strange that 
sounds! but it is true, and I have a dear ring 
inmy hand that will not let me forget it. 

Ralph brought me a note from his mother 
yesterday. She said that she knew etiquette 
demanded a call from all of them; but she was 
not too old to remember how embarrassing the 
formal visit of congratulation from Mr. Wal- 
dron’s family had been, and she thought, if 
papa was willing, it would be better for me 
to come to tea as usual in the afternoon (it 
was my day for going there). I hesitated at 
first, but Ralph begged so hard, and said he 
should never realize that I belonged to him 
until he had seen me in his own home; and 
Mrs. Waldron’s note assured me so heartily 
that Ralph’s father and all of them were de- 
lighted with what had happened, that it seemed 
foolish in me to say no, particularly as papa’s 


’ 


answer was ‘* You had better go,’? when he 
had read the note. 

I had not more than shut up my journal 
when I heard some one say, ‘‘ Where is she, 
Laura?’’ and Angelé came flying up stairs ; but 
I could not write all that we had to say if I 
should give myself a week to do it in, I think, 
We talked and talked yntil the carriage came 
lor me, as it always does on Thursday, before 
going to the train for the gentlemen, and there 
[was in my gingham dress and black silk 
apron. Fortunately, my hair was braided be- 
fore | commenced to write, for it is so long I 
always dread it so, that I do it directly after 
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dinner, to be ready for calls at a moment’s 
notice. 

Angelé helped me dress, for she said it was 
her fault, and Laura was very good-natured, 
and offered to put Lily to rights of her own 
accord, when she came to tell me the carriage 
was at the gate. I think Laura is pleased at 
the increasing intimacy with the Waldron 
family. She heard what Mrs. Gardiner said 
the other day, and she hears from the Lanes 
and others how high they stand in the county. 
It would be an unworthy feeling in me, and I 
am glad that I discovered it, and cast it out 
before this happened. 

‘“‘Oh, Angelé,’’ I said, as we turned into the 
avenue, and the great iron gate swung to be- 
hind us, ‘‘ only think that I came here quite a 
stranger three months ago. How very well I 
remember that evening !”’ 

** And now you belong tous; isn’t it strange ? 
But Ralph always seemed to fancy you; that 
very night I knew he would much rather have 
staid in the house than gone out boating with 
Charles and your brother. You won't be vexed 
at Charlie, will you? but he has always called 
you ‘Ralph’s lady love,’ oh, this long time. 
It began in fun, of course; but J knew how 
much earnest there was in it.’’ 

I was thankful to have Angelé with me, for 
all I knew that only Mrs. Waldron was at home. 
My courage failed me as we reached the house. 
I began to fear that she would not think me 
good enough for Ralph (for I know he is more 
than most sons are to their mothers), and that 
she had written kindly only because she was 
kind-hearted ; though Ralph assured papa that 
both his father and mother were pleased at the 
way things had turned out. I knew very well 
that she might have expected him to marry 
beauty, or fortune, or both, and since papa was 
poor, there was nothing but poor me for Ralph 
to receive. 

‘* Mother wished you to come directly to her 
room,’’ Angelé said. But there Mrs. Waldron 
was at the door, waiting for us, and she held 
out both hands as I came up the steps, and 
kissed me just as she did the first night we 
talked together, only more affectionately, and 
said, ‘‘ almost my daughter,’’ as she did so, 
Her voice trembled, too, I could feel that, just 
as Ralph’s had done, when he told me that he 
loved me; and she almost carried me up stairs 
into her own room, taking off my bonnet with 
her own hands, 

‘‘T wanted yon all to myself a little while,” 
she said, ‘to tell you how very, very glad I 


am that you are going to be my dear boy's 
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wife some day. My heart yearned over you 
when I first saw you at church, a motherless 
child, striving to be a mother to that little flock, 
for Dr. Clark had told us about you and your 
many cares.’’ Thenshe told me that she longed 
so much to help me, that very first day, when 
she saw us in our deep mourning at church, 
and had led the way to our first conversation, 
and had prayed for me with her own children, 
** little thinking at first that | should be one of 


’ 


them.’ 


‘*But I should have chosen you,’’ she said 
(almost the words papa had used to Ralph), 
** because I know you are not like most of the 
girls now-a-days, who look no further than the 


wedding ring and the wedding presents.’ 


I almost shrank from my promise to Ralph, 
as she talked, for she made love and marriage 
a much more solemn thing than it had ever 
seemed before; ‘‘a life-long friendship, in which 
both promised to bear and forbear, to do their 
very best for each other, through sickness, and 
poverty, and misunderstanding perhaps, that 
would try our love to the utmost.’’ I said so 
to her, that I was almost afraid to undertake 
such a promise, but she only said, ‘“* Not in your 
own strength, dear, not of yourself.’’ 

Then we talked about Ralph, about that 
weary, weary time when his mother said she 
rose up and lay down with the heartache for 
him; and that it was the greatest trial of faith 
she had ever known; but how one verse of a 
psalm came ever to her mind in her darkest 
hours; and then she clasped her hands, and, 
with her clear liquid eyes so full of faith and 
earnestness that she looked like the picture of 
some saint, repeated— 

God's time with patient faith expect, 
Who will inspire thy breast 


With inward strength ; do thou thy part, 


And leave to Him the reat!" 

How good I ought to be with such a friend, 
such an example—shall I write it?—such a 
mother! 

I think it is no wrong to mamma’s memory; 
I’m sure it makes her happy if she can see it. 
Oh, how I have longed to tell her all these 
things! to have her know Ralph. It is the 
only drawback on my happiness; I am con- 
tinually thinking that I must tell her. But I 
must not forget my meeting with the rest of 
the family. 

The bell rang for tea, and we heard Mr. Wal- 
dron in the next room while we were talking. 
Mrs. Waldron said it was the first time for a 
year that she had missed meeting him at the 
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door; they always pay each other such old. 
little attentions, just like lovers, 
When we went down, they were ready to seat 
themselves at table, and, thinking of the *‘ so. 
bering" things Mrs. Waldron had said, I almost 
forgot what had happened for a moment, for 
Ralph had not come in, until I found that his 
place had been changed with Charlie, so as to 
bring him next to me, and on my plate was a 
napkin ring, exactly the same pattern as the 
rest. I thought it was Angelé's at first, and 
that I had taken the wrong place, but she whis- 
pered, ‘* Look again,’’ and I found ** Augusta” 
was engraved on it. I don’t think anything 
could have satisfied me more that the family 
were pleased than this thoughtful, silent adop- 
tion. When I looked up, I met Mr. Waldron’s 
eyes, with such a roguish twinkle in them, and 
I know I blushed up to my forehead; but Ralph 
came in and took his new seat, and I was so 
glad to see him again, and really to find myself 
belonging to him, as it were, that 1 was too 
happy to mind, home in the 
buggy, the first drive we have taken alone, 


He drove me 
and he gave me my ring, it is plain gold, not 
so much as a turquoise in it, when we were 
almost home, and he kissed me ‘‘ good-night” 
for the first time. He said, ‘‘ You know I do 
not ask my father for anything, and my ring 
is plain like the giver; but we can wait for the 
diamond, darling.” 

He has given me one with it, for I feel in my 
very heart that his love is sincere and disin- 
terested, and as pure as any diamond, I do 
not envy Virginia now. 


Nov. 19th. 

The first anniversary of mamma’s death. 
How many, many things have happened this 
year! it is so crowded, so miserable, and yet 
so happy! Then everything was so dark and 
vague, I did not know what to turn to first, or 
how to grope to the light; and now I hope I 
have passed through ‘the wicket gate,” and 
my way is plain before me. I believe I must 
be still lodging at the ‘‘Interpreter’s House,” 
for everything has been made so easy, and I 
seem to learn so much. It is not pleasant to 
think of the rough places yet before me, of the 
dreary “‘ Hill of Difficulty’’ and ‘the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death ;’’ but I will believe that 
they are a great way off, and then, when they 
come, help will come too. 

Perhaps this winter is my ‘Hill!’’ Papa 
has only waited to spend this day with us. 
How sad he looked at prayers this morning! 
But I think it was a lovely way to mark the 
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SPRING WINDS, 


anniversary, to commence having 
only it will be hard for me to go on with them 


prayers ; 


when he is away. 

And my last visit to Beechwood for four long 
months is paid, Ralph talked so kindly of Ar- 
thur when we were coming home, and said that 
he had much more mind than most young men 
of his age, educated as he had been; that is, 
allowed to do just as he pleased, I know papa 
fvela that it was wrong, and it has made him 
When he spoke of 


it, he said that was one of the misfortunes of 


very patient with Arthur, 


prosperity, that it drew a man away from his 
own family, and exposed them to habits of self- 
indulgence. 

But I can see a great change in Arthur, being 
so much with Charlie and Ralph. He admires 
Mrs. Waldron, too. 
“not only to act rightly, but to feel so,’’ when 


I really believe he tries, 
he is near her. Whata strange thing influence 
is, the unconscious influence of character and 
I have always felt it so in Ralph 
It frightens me to think what 


example ! 
and his mother. 
mine may be. 


Decem, 27th. 

It Was not such a dreary Christmas after all, 
with Mrs. Waldron’s kind invitation that we 
should leave the house to Ellen and Michael, 
and spend it with them. Laura was going to 
grandma's, however, and Arthur had to take 
her, 80, with only the children and myself, I 
thought we should not be too burdensome. 
There was such a famous long letter from papa 
—Mr. Waldron had it for me; and he is so well, 
and doing so well. Presents for each of us, 
just the same as for the rest of the family, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldron. 
just what I so much wanted, an imperial pho- 
tograph of himself. 
writing-desk, and I do not feel half so lonely 
now. He comes up once a week to see that all 


Ralph’s to me was 


It hangs here over my 


is right at Beechwood, and spends the evening 
with me. He said, last night, “‘ No prospect 
of business yet, Augusta, with the new year,” 
and he seemed more downhearted than I have 
ever seen him. But I tried to eomfort him, and 
told him it was better so, or we should get 
impatient ; and we could not be married yet 
awhile, if he could take care of me twice over, 
for Laura is to go to school for a year, and she 
will commence on the 5th, living with Mrs. 
Waldron as long as they are in town. Mrs. 
Waldron wrote to papa and to me about it, and 
said she was sorry to take anything more away 
from me; but she thought it was wrong for 
Laura not to improve the present, and she knew 
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I would see it in the light of a self-denial to 
spare her in papa’s absence, It will be dull 
enough, not a soul but the children and Ellen 
to speak to all day; but Arthur is so much 
more pleasant than he used to be! and Michael 
is so much assistance to Ellen that I can man- 
age very well with the work alone, particularly 
in papa’s absence. 

I must not forget that Virginia came to see 
me, I don’t think I should have sent her my 
card, but Angelé and I met her at the Aspin- 
wall Gallery one morning, and she came the 
Arthur said it 
was only because such a family as the Wal- 
drons had ‘taken me up,’’ but I would not 
mind him; though, I must confess, I knew all 


next day of her own accord, 


the while my engagement had much to do with 
her warmth, and especially her aunt's, Vir- 
ginia was superbly dressed, and is going out 
constantly. She said she was as happy as she 
could possibly be, but she did not look well; 
she was thin and restless, and her eyes had an 
eager, unsatisfied expression that worried me. 
I can see that she lives on excitement. 

Mrs. Gardiner came to congratulate me, too; 
she said things that hurt me, though, they 
sounded coarse and unfeeling, about “ having 
managed my cards well,’’ as if I had plotted to 
make Ralph love me and ingratiate myself with 
his family. If I know my own heart, I never 
for one moment tried to win any of them, least 
of all Ralph, who always seemed so much too 
good for me. 

I made the acquaintance of several of his 
relations, who called upon me, and invited me 
to little family gatherings that were very plea- 
sant, when they found I did not go into general 
society. They all seemed friendly people. 

March 22d. 

I have tried to say and to feel that the winter 
has not been dreary; indeed it has not been so 
by comparison with last year, I have been so 
constantly employed for one thing, and that is 
the secret of every-day happiness, I begin to 
believe. Then there has been Ralph to think 
about, and the future to dream over, when we 
shall have none of these long separations, but 
be always together. 

I had written so far last night, when I heard 
carriage-wheels at the door, and such a shout 
from Elley, ‘*The master’s come!’’ and sure 
enough, there was papa, looking so well! I 
noticed that the first thing, how broad and sun- 
burnt his face was. So delighted to get home, 
he was almost boyish, and the children, who 
were roused out of a sound sleep, got so wild 
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that I did not know as we should ever get them 
back to bed again. 

Papa said he could see into the room as he 
drew up—we do not put the curtains down half 
the time until the shutters are closed for the 
night, having no neighbors—and Arthur and I 
looked so cosy on each side of the round table, 
Well, 


we have had some nice evenings, for Arthur 


with the bright light and cheerful fire. 


has made it a point of honor never to leave me 
alone, and I made it a matter of duty, before 
it became a pleasure, to learn chess to play 
with him, and to give him lessons in counting- 
house French, which he needs very much with 
Shipman & Co, Arthur was as shy as possible 
about his good behavior; but I know it pleased 
He 


thinks the children are very much improved, 


him to have papa notice and commend it, 


too; so my winter of hard work has not been 
unappreciated. 


April 1st. 
This has been a very eventful day, and every- 
thing looks so hopeful. Things have come 
Dr. Clark came out to 


dine at Beechwood—the dear old house was 


about so strangely. 


opened last Tuesday—and passed an hour with 


papa on his way. He has been doubly good 


since my engagement to Ralph, who is one of 


his great favorites, and I have always felt that 
I owed part of Ralph’s love to him, for he said 
such kind things of me at Beechwood when 
But the best thing of all 
was, he told papa to-day that he believed his 


we first came out. 


southern winter had been the most providential 
thing that could have happened, that it had 
confirmed the improvement in his health, which 
rest and good air had commenced, and that he 
considered him fairly out of danger if he was 
moderately prudent. ‘In fact,’? Dr. Clark 
said, in that hearty way that I like so much, ‘I 
consider your business misfortunes the greatest 
piece of good luck that ever happened to you.”’ 

Papa said that he began to see it so now, not 
only as to his health—and then he looked at 
Arthur and me. 

Dr. Clark nodded, 
of both those children.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ 


yet the hardest thing of all last year this time 


‘*It’s been the making 
said papa, ‘I believe it has; and 


was that I had ruined their prospects.”’ 

**Did you ever hear, Augusta,’’ said Dr. 
Clark, ‘‘ that spring winds, even the roughest, 
have a great deal to do with the healthy growth 
of young trees ?”’ 

And as for papa, as it says in Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, ‘‘ the water stood in his eyes.’’ 
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But when the carriage brought Dr. Clark 
from Beechwood to the depot, it stopped at our 
house again, and left Ralph's father; and when 
Dr. Clark was fairly off, Ralph himself came, 
strange to say, not tosee me! I must confess 
that I was in a perfect fever of suspense and 
expectation, for the conference with papa lasted 
a long, long time, and kept tea waiting till it 
was quite dark, 

Then Mr. Waldron drove home, leaving 
Ralph ; and papa was very sober at tea time, 
I could not tell what to make 
of it, till after tea papa said, **‘ Have no secrets 


so was Ralph. 


from Augusta, my boy; vou can always trust 
her good sense and discretion, and that is as 
much as can be said for any woman, young or 
old.”’ 

So it came out that they have been discnss- 
ing a plan for papa to go into business again, 
now that he is honorably discharged from all 
the affairs of the old firm, and his creditors, 
that were, for they are fully paid, urge him to 
do it, only he lacked capital. Mr. Waldron 
thinks it will be an excellent opportunity for 
Ralph, so he is to go in with papa, and Mr, 
Waldron will furnish what papa needs to make 
Arthur is 
quite carried away by it, for he feels that he 


up the amount in Ralph's name. 


can be of real use now, and he is so fond of 
Ralph, and looks up to him so. 

It seemed too much good fortune, after what 
Dr. Clark had said about papa’s health! I did 
not know which to be thankful for first. It did 
not seem as if I had a thing to ask for; Ralph 
was so happy in a certain prospect of our mar- 
riage. He begs that it may be next fall, if they 
are at all successful; for Mrs. Waldron has 
always wished us to stay at Beechwood fora 
year, and Laura leaves school, and I could be 
near to help with the children, and look after 
papa’s comforts. It all seems fair, and as though 
papa would have all but poor mamma restored 
to him. Even if we only have enough to be 
comfortable, I shall never regret my experience 
I think I see the good of worldly 
trouble, particularly when we are young. 

We were walking down the avenue at Beech- 
wood, yesterday, and I said to Mrs. Waldron, 
‘*How much thicker the white clover springs 
on the edge of the road.”’ 

** Yes,’”’ 
there, and it is like chamomile, ‘the more you 
tread it, the more you spread it.’ ’’ 

When we came in she went up stairs for 
‘‘The Golden Treasury,’’ a little book she is 
very fond of, and brought a pencilled passage 
for me to read, saying, ‘‘ That always reminds 


the past year. 


she said, ‘‘because people walk 
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FIRESIDES AND FACTS OF THE 


” 


She often calls me 
This was 


me of your life, daughter. 
so when she is most affectionate. 
it:— 

‘Stars shine brightest in the darkest night ; 
torches are better for beating ; grapes come not 
to the proof till they come to the press; spices 
swell best when bruised; young trees root the 
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faster for shaking; gold looks brighter for scour- 
ing ; juniper smells sweetest in the fire; the 
palm-tree proves the better for pressing ; chamo- 
mile, the more you tread it, the more you 
spread it; and grace, that is hid in nature as 
sweet water in rose leaves, is most fragrant 
when the fire of affliction is distilling it.’’ 





FIRESIDES AND FACTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS, 


COLONEL WILLIAMS AND HIS WIFE. 


Cotoyen Wittiams was a native of North 
Carolina, and emigrated to South Carolina in 
1773, settling on Little River in Laurens Dis- 
trict. He followed the mercantile business 
and farming till the Revolutionary war broke 
out. He very early took part in the opposition 
to the measures of the British government. 

At the election of 1778, under the constitu- 
tion of that year, Colonel Williams was a can- 
didate for the Senate, from the Little River 
District ; but was defeated by Robert Cunning- 
ham. In the course of this election, or on some 
other occasion, Williams was about addressing 
the people, and noticed that Cunninghaim was 

He remarked, ‘‘ You 
Cunningham coolly re- 


standing at his elbow. 
stand too near me.”’ 
plied, without changing his position, ‘I stand 
very well where [am.”’ A blow from Williams 
followed the reply; a fight ensued, in which 
Mrs. Williams took part with her husband by 
seizing Cunningham by his quewe. She was 
pulled back by a gentleman present, and the 
rencontre terminated in Cunningham’s favor, 
Williams was shot at the battle of King’s 
Mountain. 
and was cheering them on; the ball, fired from 


He had turned to his command, 


the heights above, took effect between his 
He fell within a few feet of Colonel 
He is said to have been rough in 
his manners, and of rash disposition, but good- 
natured, 


shoulders. 
Verguson. 


At one time, with an old and favorite negro, 
he was engaged, after night, in clearing up his 
He was holding a torch; in one 
corner was a large pile of unbroken flax. While 
the negro was removing some stands, a large 
rat sprang by the Colonel; and, as it plunged 
into the flax, Williams applied his torch to it, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘I’ll swinge you!’’ In an in- 
stant the house was in a blaze, and was burned 
down in spite of efforts to save it. The Colonel 


storehouse. 


» F. BLLET. 





patiently submitted to the rebuke of the negro, 
who cursed him for all the ‘fools’ he could 
think of. 

At the battle of Musgrove’s Mills, Williams 
took prisoner a very diminutive man, named 
Saul Hilson, who had been under his command 
at the battle of Stono. Riding along the ranks, 
he discovered Hilson, and very pleasantly said, 
‘*Ah, my little Sauly, have we caught you ?’’ 
“Yes,” replied the little man, ‘‘and no great 
catch, either!’’ Saul’s repartee caused a laugh, 
and he was subjected only to the restraints of 
a prisoner. 


THE O’NEALLS. 
(Of the Family af Hon, Judge John Belton O° Neall.) 


In 1778 the great May frost took place, which 
utterly destroyed vegetation and the crops. 
A small crop of late wheat was saved by Wil 
liam O’Neall. Inthe same year occurred the 
total eclipse of the sun. 

At the fall of Charleston in 1780, William 
O'Neall owned the mill known for thirty years 
as O’Neall’s Mill, His son Hugh, thirteen 
years old, attended to it or was a constant as- 
sistant. The mill was the most public place in 
that section of country. 

Across Bush River at that place was the 
most common thoroughfare from the Congaree 
and Charleston to pass south beyond Saluda, 
and west to Little River and Ninety-Six. 

There often halted the scouts and sometimes 
the armies, for rest or plunder. There did 
Hugh learn to hate the proud, overbearing 
character of the British officers, for there he 
heard narrated the many deeds of violence and 
blood with which the country was overspread. 
Blood and plunder were the watchwords in that 
cruel partisan war which raged from 1780 to 
1783. 
other as much as possible. 

When a battalion of Tarleton’s.command en- 


Each party oppressed and injared the 
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camped at William O'Neall's, everything was 
seized for plunder; the fences were burned for 
campfires, the cattle were butchered for beef, 
and the officers billeted themselves on the 
unpretending Quaker families without compen- 
sation. When Greene's army, on the other 
hand, on their retreat from Ninety-Six, passed 
the mill, everything was paid for, and perfect 
order prevailed, 

The marauding scouts entered every dwell- 
ing, and carried offeverything that suited ther ; 
bedding, 


families left without food or raiment. Some- 


clothes, and provisions, Often were 


times the houses were burned, and women and 
children were turned out shelterless. 

Such scenes passed before the eyes of the 
young Quaker Hugh O'Neall; his brave ances 
tral blood boiled at the wrongs and oppression 
he witnessed ; but his parents kept him quiet, 
and day after day he labored at the mill, pro 
viding for the necessities of his family and the 
naghborhood, He attended the mill, drove his 
father’s wagon, or worked on the farm till his 
father’s death in 1789. He had the care, with 
his brother Abijah, of a large landed estate, 
his mother, and a young family of boys, The 
brothers were in Charleston when a great fire 
occurred ; and, having wagons, were employed 
to haul goods from the burning district. After 
several successful trips, as Hugh was about to 
pass again into the circle of fire, his leader's 
bridle was seized by a policeman, and he was 
told the houses near were about to be blown up. 

In travelling at that period, mud holes, crazy 
bridges, streams at flood, and badly managed 
ferries had to be encountered, Hugh O’Neall 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Ford, were on their 
return from Charleston, with separate teams, 
Ford was in front, and struck the Four Hole 
Swamp, covered with water. When he reached 
the bridge, it was floating; but thinking he 
could pass it, with the adventurous apirit of a 
backwoodsman, he made the attempt. The 
plank gave way under his horses, and they 
sank into the stream. To cut them (except 
one) loose and swim them out was but a few 
minutes’ work for him and hisdaring companion, 
Hugh. One horse, the old and favorite leader, 
was patiently lying across the sleeper of the 
bridge, and to relieve him it was necessary to 
roll him over into the water. This was done 
by seizing his legs and turning him over; as 
he went, with one strong movement of his hind 
leg, he threw Hugh twenty feet away into water 
ten feet deep. This was to him no serious 
matter, however; and both he and the horse 
were soon on terra firma, 


TOBACCO ROLLING, 

Ar this period, and for years after, tobaceo 
rolling was a common mode of carrying tobacco 
from the upper country to Charleston, A to- 
bacco hogshead was rimmed, so as to keep the 
bulge from touching the ground; a crosspiece 
was made fast to each end; in them were in. 
serted wooden gudgeons, which worked into a 
square frame embracing within it the whole 
hogshead. To this were fixed awingletrees and 
atongue, Thus prepared, the owner mounted 
on one of two horses geared to it; and, leading 
the others, with fodder and corn stowed be- 
tween the frame and hogshead, moved on a free 
and independent roller to Charleston, There 
leaving his hogshead, with his money for it, 
or a tobacco certificate, he would return the 
sauciest mortal ever seen, Sometimes rollers 
of hostile parties would meet, ‘and have a 
skirmish, 

In 1792, Hugh O’Neall married Anne Kelly, 
and settled about a mile below the mill. 


THE SOLDIER'S REVENGR, 


A crniovs instance of revenge is remem- 
bered in tradition: Daniel Morgan and William 
O'’Neall were wagoners from Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, in Braddock’s army. Morgan, in a frolie, 
took a twist of tobacco from an Indian, who 
complained to a young British officer. The 
officer ordered Morgan to give up the tobacco; 
with Virginia recklessness, Morgan replied he 
‘*would give it up when he got ready.’’ The 
officer struck him with the flat of his sword; 
Morgan knocked him down, For this offence, 
he was tried by a court-martial, aud sentenced 
to receive five hundred lashes, The sentence 
was executed; but he swore to have the life of 
the officer who had subjected him to the de- 
grading punishment, if ever opportunity offered, 
After Braddock’s war, he and the officer met, 
mounted and armed, in the mountains of Vir- 
ginija. Morgan said he had long wished for 
this opportunity of revenge. ‘1 have sworn,” 
he said, **to kill you; therefore fight for your 
life, or’’—drawing and presenting a pistol—* I 
will kill you like a dog.’’ The officer declined 
the battle; Morgan then said, **Get down on 
your knees, and beg your life.’’ This also he 
refused. Morgan returned his pistol to the 
holster, remarking to him, ‘‘A life not worth 
fighting for nor begging for was not worth tak- 
ing.’’ He rode on, leaving his craven oppressor 


to his contemplations, 
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Fig. 1.—Bertha of black lace, net, and velvet; | 
ornamented by bows of ribbon, any shade that 
suits the dress with which it is worn. 
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with a vine. The collar should correspond in 
pattern. 





Fig. 2.--Gored breakfast cap, made with in- 
sertings and a frill of needle-work ; the frill is 
turned back to the right, with loops of violet 
ribbon ; strings of the same. 

Fig. 3. Headdress of black lace and ribbon, 
for dinner and evening wear. 

Fig. 4.—Sleeve and cuff for morning, prome- 
nade, or travelling wear. The sleeve is very 
full, and of eambrie; linen euff embroidered 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Collar and sleeve for full 


dress, in Venetian point lace, simple and ele- 
(See Chitchat.) 

Fig. 7.—Upright collar and habit-shirt, for 
very much worn at present for 


gant. 


morning-dress ; 
morning and home-dress. 

Fig. 8.—Infant’s capote. A very neat and 
convenient head-covering for an infant from 
three months toa year old, It may be made 
of various materials; as, for example, piqué, 
batiste, silk, or cashmere. If made of either 


Fig. 6 


the two last-named textures, it may be wadded 
and lined, when change of season may render 
additional warmth desirable. The engraving 
shows the back of the capote; but the small 
peak, as well as the full trimming which en- 
circles the face, is also seen. When the capote 
is intended for a boy, the peak should stand 
out as in the engraving, but, when intended for 
a girl, it should be turned quite back. The 
original, from which our illustration is copied, 
is made of white piqué, and the simple design 
which ornaments the crown is executed in white 
braid. The pattern may be easily enlarged to 
the required proportions, The curtain at the 
back is edged with a trimming of embroidered 
cambric, set on in slight fulness. The full 
front trimming and the rosettes at each side 
are of the same embroidery. The front trim- 
ming forms a very full frilling or ruche round 
the face. 
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POPLIN DRESS, SUITABLE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


TO BER TRIMMED WITH VELVET. 
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GERMAN WORK-BASKET. 
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Every lady, especially every mistress of a 
family, feels the continual need of some recep- 
tacle for that stock of work which she is obliged 
to have continually on hand, ready to be exe- 
cuted at every convenient moment suitable for 
its character, some requiring the clear, bright 
daylight, some for the waning evening, such as 
the easy netting which may be continued al- 
most mechanically until night itself has swal- 
lowed up the last vestige of the day. To 
contain all the varied conveniences necessary 
for carrying on these different labors, the Ger- 
man ladies have introduced a large wicker- 
basket into their apartments; and to convert 
this homely article into an ornament, they have 
resorted to the expedient of decorating it with 
pieces of cloth of brilliant colors, braided in 
fanciful patterns with some good contrast in 
braid. The shapes of these baskets are various, 
but they all have a lid to cover and protect 
their contents. In that represented in our 
illustration, it has only been intended to suggest 
the idea, not to fix the shape, as the design has 
been made from one of foreign workmanship, 
which it might be difficult to purchase here ; 





| 








but, as there are many other forms equally 
eligible, this is but of little consequence. Care 
must be taken, in selecting the pieces of cloth, 
that the number and size should be exactly 
proportioned to the circumference of the basket, 
so that they may be attached at each point. 
These are secured at the upper and lower points 
by means of a scarlet cord, forming also a sort 
of diamond pattern over the basket, the lower 
points having a tassel hanging from each. 
Sometimes these cloth ornaments are edged 
with a good-sized chalk-white bead, sometimes 
with the braid, sometimes with the scarlet 
cord carried all round. The lid is crossed with 
the cord as well as the handle. The cloth may 
be of two or three colors, or even a greater 
number. Blue, red, and black, braided with 
yellow, produce the desired gay effect. Some- 
tines, instead of the braid, the design is exe- 
cuted in chalk-white beads, and sometimes 
each tablet of cloth has the pattern in a braid 
of different color. In fact, these German baskets 
cannot be made of too showy a character, a8 
their style is best realized by brilliant contrasts 
of color, 
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LONG BLACK SILK MITTEN.—NETTING, 


Materials.—Fine black crochet 
silk, and three meshes—two steel 
round and one flat bone mesh. 
The steel meshes this size—O— 
and this—o—; the flat mesh this 
width 

These mittens are for a 
full-sized hand; if required 
smaller, they can be reduced 
three or four stitches every 





way. 
Net on the large steel pin 
42 stitches; work 14 rows; 
net § stitches, make a stitch 
on the eighth stitch to begin 
to form the thumb; finish 
therow. Net 3 rows, and on 
the eighth stitch of 4th row 
make 1 stitch, net 1, make 
1; finish row. Net 3 rows, 
on eighth stitch again make 
Inet 3, make 1; finish row. 
Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
make 1, net 5, make |; finish 
row. Net 3 rows, on eighth 
stitch make 1, net 7, make 1; 
finish row. Net 3 rows, on 
eighth stitch make 1, net 9, 
make 1; finish row. Net 3 
rows, on eighth stitch make 
1,net 11, make 1; finish row. 
Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
make 1, net 13, make 1; 
finish row. Net 3 rows, net 
23 stitches, turn back, and 
net 15; net these fifteen 
stitches, thirteen rows, and 
one row, with the small 
mesh. The thumb must 
now be joined in netting 
stitch down as far as the 
thirty-four stitches, which 
remained when it was begun. 
Net along these thirty-four 
stitches, then two more rows, 
and in the 3d row, when you 
come to the eighth stitch, 
where the thumb is, take 2 
stitches together ; finish the 
row. Net 1 plain row, and on the eighth stitch 
of the next again net 2 together. Net plain 
rows until the mitten is sixty-six stitches from 
the commencement. Then 1 row with the flat 
mesh, netting 2 into every stitch ; 3 rows with 
38* 
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the smallest mesh ; then with the largest steel 
mesh net into every other stitch. Net 1 more 
row, and this end of the mitten is finished. Net 
the two edges of the work together in the same 
manner as the thumb. 
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round with large steel mesh taking every other 
stitch ; 1 more round plain finishes the netting. 

Pass ribbon or a cord and tassels through 
the row of coarse silk at the wrist, and work 
the back of the hand with black floss or softly- 
twisted silk, in darning stitch, in any pattern 
according to taste ; or it may be embroidered in 


Take coarser silk—or the fine doubled—and 
with the flat mesh net a row at the wrist end of 
the mitten, 10 rounds with large steel mesh and 
fine silk, 1 round with flat mesh, 3 rounds with 
steel mesh, 1 round with flat mesh, netting 2 in 
every sixth stitch ; 12 rounds with steel mesh, 
l round with flat mesh, making 1 in every 
stitch; 4 rounds with smallest steel mesh, 1 chain stitch loosely worked. 


—_————_ ~+voor 


PATTERN FOR A BOY’S VEST. 


Tus vest can be made of any mate- 
rial, according to the season. The pat- 
tern from which this is taken is of white 
Marseilles in front, and shirting muslin 
behind. Its advantages are to obviate 
the necessity of a boy’s wearing suspen- 
ders, as the pantaloons button on the 
vest, the pants being made with a band 
and button-holes to match the vest. 
‘They answer also the purpose of a plait- 
ed shirt bosom, the effect being the 
same, and are much more easily washed 
and ironed than a shirt. In winter, 
the fronts can be made of Valencia, 
cloth, velvet, or merino, This pattern, 
with the inches marked, will fit a boy 
twelve years old, 
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CHAIR COVER, IN CROCHET. 
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Materials.—Crochet cotton, No. 8, with a suitable hook. 

We would counsel our friends to begin this 
design at the back, where the straight founda- 
tion line is the longest. It is to be worked in 
square, or long square crochet, the latter con- 
sisting, as they are aware, of a treble crochet 
stitch, with three chain after it, for an open 
square ; or of four treble crochet stitches for a 
close square. 


A design thus worked is, of course, made | 
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| larger than when done in the ordinary square 


crochet ; and will, therefore, be more suitable 
for a chair of a large size. Worked in the 
usual way, it will be quite sufficiently large for 
any ordinary bed-room chair. A border of 
single crochet worked all round, with a star or 
other simple design in beads on it, will make 
it much firmer and heavier than it would other- 
it would also add much to the beauty 


of the appearance, A crochet lace or a fringe 
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should finish it, and be so arranged as to fall 
over the sides of the seat. 


=o —— 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 
HEARTSEASE. 


Frvg petals are required for each flower, with 

a wire in the edge. 
* Viotzet Perats.—Make a chain of seven 
stitches, with a deep shade of violet Berlin 
wool, split; break off the wool after fastening 
it at the last loop; make a loop on the crochet 
needle with the same wool, and work a long 
stitch in each stitch of the chain, putting three 
stitches in the top loop, and working the second 
side as the first; fasten the wool at the last 
stitch, break it off, twist the wires together, and 
cut off one of them. This completes one petal. 
Another must be worked exactly likeit. These 
petals form the back of the flower. The yellow 
petals require to be made of different sizes—one 
large, and two small. 

Lares Yettow Perat.—Make a chain of seven 
stitches in violet wool, not split, or in a deep 
shade of yellow ; break off the wool, make a loop 
on the crochet needle with yellow wool, split ; 
work two stitches in double crochet on the first 
two loops of the chain, then work eleven long 
stitches, putting three stitches in the top loop, 
and two stitches of double crochet in the last 
two loops, as at the beginning. The next row 
must be worked in double crochet, one stitch in 
each loop, with a lighter shade of yellow. 

For the small yellow petals, make a chain of 
six stitches, as the last, and work round the 
chain; the first and last stitches in double 
crochet, and all the others in long stitches, still 
putting three stitches in the top loop ; fasten the 
five petals together by twisting the wires, and 
cover the stem with a light shade of green wool, 
split—crossing it first in the centre of the flower, 
to form the heart. 

Lear.—The leaves require a chain of nine 
stitches for each, in rather a light, but pretty 
shade of green wool, not split; fasten off the 
wool, and, with a darker shade of color, also 
unsplit, work a long stitch in last loop, with three 
stitches in the top loop; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, leaving a small bit at the 
end for a stalk. 

A pretty little bud may be made, by cutting 
five or six bits of yellow split wool, and three or 
four bits of violet, about an inch long; place 
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turned down, and twisted very tightly; fold 
down the ends of the wool, and fasten them 
about a quarter of an inch down the wire, by 
twisting some green split wool round, cut off 
the ends of wool, and cover the stem in the same 
way. By twisting the bud a little, you will give 
it a variegated appearance. 


CAMPANULA. 


Two shades of lavender split wool will be 
needed ; one must be very light. 

Frowrr.—Take a small piece of the lightest 
shade, not split, and work a chain of nine 
stitches; break off the wool after fastening it, 
make a loop on the needle with the second shade 
of wool, which must be split, and work round 
the chain one stitch of double crochet inf every 
loop, putting three stitches in the top loop; a 
wire must be worked in the edge, as before 
directed. This completes one petal. Another 
must be worked exactly alike. Having com- 
pleted this, place it on the first—the right side 
of one petal on the right side of the other, 
Begin at the end where your wool is, insert the 
crochet in one loop of the edge of each petal, and 
work a plain stitch in these two loops, taking 
them together asone. Work the three follow- 
ing loops of both edges in the same way, and in 
the fourth be careful to place the needle under 
both wires, so as to tie them together with the 
stitch ; break off the wool, and fasten the end 
securely with a rug needle. Work another 
similar petal, and fasten it to the edge of one 
of those just made, with five stitches of plain 
crochet ; two more will be required, making in 
all five petals, which must be fastened as the 
rest. The flower will then present the form of 
a little bell; place in the centre five yellow 
stamens (not too small), round a pistil tipped 
with green, and cover the stem with green split 
wool. 

Leaves.—The leaves will require two shades 
of green wool, of a nice bright color; one should 
be darker than the other. Take the lightest 
shade, and with the wool, unsplit, work several 
chains from seven to twelve stitches in length, 
and with the darkest shade (which must be 
split) work a row of long stitches round each 
chain, one stitch in each loop, till you come to 
the top, which will require three stitches in the 
loop ; fasten the wool off in the last stitch, and 
work a wire in the edge of each leaf, leaving & 
smal! bit at the end, as a little stalk, which must 


them all across a wire, which must then be | be covered with wool. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PLAID STRAP. 
Ws direct the attention of our lady readers | 
to a little article which will be found an ex- 
tremely useful travelling companion, and which, 
by the exercise of female taste and industry, 


may be rendered no less elegant than useful. 





We allude to the worked plaid strap of which 
we furnish two illustrations ; one with the plaid, 
and the other without. Plaid straps made of 
plain leather have long been used by gentle- 
men, and their utility is fully acknowledged by 
travellers. These straps are much used by 
ladies, who impart to them a superior degree 
of elegance by various kinds of ornamental 
work. They are available not merely for plaids 
or shawls, but for securing together umbrellas, 
parasols, aud other small articles, which, in 
the hurry of railway travelling, changing car- 
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riages, etc., are liable to be dropped and lost. 
The strap from which our engraving is copied 








is made of Danish leather, and the ornaments 
are executed in beadwork, or embossing in 
colored silk. 


PURSE, IN CROCHET. 


Tuk light parts are of blue with black bars, 
and the dark parts of brown with white dia- 





monds. Finish at the top with shells of blue 
and white. Cord and tassels of all three colors, 
with large white beads at the head of each 


tassel. 
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KNITTED MARIPOSA. 


Materials.—Half an ounce of single 
Berlin wool, of any appropriate color; 
and a small quantity of white Shetland. 

Tue Mariposa is so called from 
its fancied resemblance to a but- 
terfly. It is a graceful and ele- 
gant headdress, whether worn in 
the house, in cold weather, or in 
the garden ata milder season. It 
may, of course, be made of double, 
instead of single wool, in which 
ease it will be considerably warmer. 

With the colored wool, cast on 
three stitches, and knit, in plain 
garter-stitch, increasing one at the 
end of every row, until a half- 
square is done, long enough to 
meet under the chin. 

Now cease to increase, and knit 
any fancy open-stitch for the 
depth of one inch and a half. 
After this, cast off one-third the 
entire number of stitches at each 
end of the needle, knitting the 
centre third in garter-stitch, de- 
creasing one at the end of every 
row, until one only is left. Fasten 
off. 

Take up the stitches all round 
the edge, and with coarse wooden 
needles knit with the white Shet- 
land, *m 1, k 2 t, * all round, 
repeating until a lace of the depth 
of three inches is finished, when 
cast off loosely. 

Make on a frame some daisy-velvet trimming, 
of white with one color, just as the woollen 
mats are made. Cut it into strips one ball 
wide, and sew a row along the fancy knitting, 
at the foundation of the lace, bringing it toa 
point over the forehead. 

Add cords and tassels to tie under the chin. 


ed Oe 





BOY’S WINTER HAT, IN KNITTING. 

Materiala.— One and a half ounce 8-thread crimson 
Berlin wool; the same quantity of white ditto; knitting 
needles, No. 9. 

For tue Crowx,.—Crimson: Cast on nine 
stitches. Knit one row, purl one, knit one, 
purl one; increasing two stitches at the end of 
every row. White: Increasing as before, purl 
one row, knit one, purl one, knit one; fasten 








on the crimson, and purl one. This makes 4 
raised and one flat stripe: the crimson stripe 
of four rows, the white on flat stripe of five, in 
which, in order that the stitches of the next 
raised stripe may be perfect, the last row is 
colored. The difference is continued by always 
doing the first row of the new stripe, whether 
raised or flat, the same as the last row. Thus, 
the first raised row of the second crimson stripe 
will be purled, because the last row of the flat 
stripe was purled. Increase two stitches at the 
end of each row for the firat four stripes, and 
then only one stitch for two stripes more ; then 
without increase for three stripes, which form 
the centre; after which decrease in the same 
proportion ; cast off. This completes the crown. 

Tux Bayp.—Cast on, with the white wool, 
eight stitches. Knit them, passing the wool 
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twice round the two fingers of 
the left hand, as well as over 
the needle, and again over the 
needle at each stitch. Knit 
back as if they were plain 
stitches, to bring up the three 
strands each time, as one stitch. 
Do this four times, Then knit 
the four centre stitches in crim- 
son, and the two first and last 
white. Knit back all white, the 
crimson thread being left loose, 
ready for the next row. Do this 
four times. Then the pattern 
in white only four times (eight 
rows) until you have done fiva 
crimson spots, and ended with 
four white double rows. Do 
these in plain garter-stitch, with 
one extra stitch, and the white 
wool only, four to five inches, 
according to the size of the in- 
tended wearer’s head. Work, 
after casting off, a row of single 
crochet, in crimson wool, at 
each edge of this plain part. 
This finishes the band. 

Tue Roserres.—Cast on seven 





stitches. Knit with the two colors together, To make it up, line the band with stiff paper, 
all the seven, like the furred part of the band, or parchment, over which you put glazed calico. 
putting the two threads once round the fingers, | Stretch the crown over a fine piece of cane, 
and twice round the needle, Knit back plain, | formed into a round, the lining being attached 


with the white wool only. Then knit six, 
furred, omitting the last stitch. Then five, 


| toit. The nicest material for lining the crown 
is coarse stiff net. Double rounds of the same 
four, three, two, and finally one only, the return should also be placed under the rosettes, being 
row being always perfectly plain, and with the covered with white silk. The strings of white 
white wool. When you come to one stitch | ribbon are sewed on each side, just where the 
only, you have done a quarter of the rosette ; furred trimming terminates; and the rosettes 
therefore repeat from the beginning three times | sewed as near to the band as may be. 

more ; finally knit the seven stitches on the | This hat makes a pretty and warm covering 
needle with the original cast on stitches, to | for the head of a little boy. 

forma round, Two rosettes are required. | 


FOR A SHIRT BOSOM, 
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RECEIPTS. 


Receipts, ec, 


CURING MEAT 

Hcyxo Beer.—Rub the beef well with salt and saltpetre, 
in the proportion of two ounces of saltpetre and seven 
pounds of salt to fifty pounds of beef. Put the beef into 
a cask or tub, place a board over it, and weights upon 
that; leave it so for about a fortnight, then take it out 
and hang it in the kitchen todry, which will generally 
take about three weeks. 
longer time in the tub, which they merely cover without 


Some persons leave it for a 


the weight; but the above is the better way 

To Curns Tonaves.—Neats’ tongues cured with the 
whole root on look much larger, but have not any other 
If the root ist 
the gullet, but without taking away the fat that is under 


advantage » be removed, cut it off near 


the tongue. The root must be soaked in salt and water 
a night, and extremely well cleaned before it be dressed, 
wh 
salted two days, and used for pea-soup, 





n it is very good stewed with gravy; or may be 
Having left the 
fat and a little of the kernel under the tongue, sprinkle 
it with salt and let it drain until the next day. Then 
for each tongue mix a large spoonful of common salt, the 
same quantity of coarse sugar, half as mach saltpetre, 
a teaspoonful of ground pepper, and two cloves of garlic 
or shallot chopped very fine; rub it well in, and do so 
every day for a week; then add another large spoonful 
of salt. 
days ; but if only turned in the pickle, it will not be too 


If rubbed daily, a tongue will be ready in ten 


salt in four or five weeks, but should not be kept lonyer 
When to be dried, write the date of the day on parchment, 
and tie it on, 
place without smoking. 


Smoke three days, or hang them | 
When to be dressed, boil the 


1adry 


tongue extremely tender; allow five hours, and if done 
sooner it is easily kept hot. The longer it is kept after 
smoking, the higher will be the flavor: but in the esti 
mation of many persons, they are best dressed out of the 
pickle; ifdried it may require soaking four or five hours 

Or: Put the tongue into an earthen pan, rub into it a 
tablespoonful of saltpetre, a good handful of salt, and the 
Sime quantity of coarse brown sug ir; allow the tongue 
to remain in pickle for three weeks, and rub it over evs ry 
day. Then take it out and put it into the meat-screen 
before the fire for two or three days, till the pickle has 
utirely drained from it 


Then sprinkle it over with 
bran, and hang it up in any part of the kitchen with the 
root-end uppermost ; sew salt tongues up in coarse linen 





To Cure Suee 
Washed and ¢ 
halfan hour. 


8 Tonaves.—Let the tonmues be well 





aned, and lay them in spring water for 

Take one pound of salt, on quarter pound 
of treacle, and one-half ounce of saltpetre; rub the 
tongues well with it, and put them into the pickle; a 


Week or ten days will be sufficient to cure them 

For Curine Hams.—Choose the leg of a hog that is fat 
Rud well fed, as well as of a certain age: for, if poor, it 
is not worth curing, and if not one year old it will never 
acquire the fine flavor of a mellow ham. Sprink!e it 
With a little salt, and let it drain fora day; then put to 
it one pound each of bay-salt and the coarsest suvar, 
With a large handful of common ealt and four ounces of 
saltpetre; rub it thorou rhly with this; lay the rind 
downwards, and cover the fleshy parts with the salt, 
With which baste it frequently, and turn it every second 





day Keep it in this for four weeks, then drain it and 
throw bran over it; 
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hang it up ia a cool place to dry, 


then sew it up in a coarse linen wrapper rubbed with 
lime, and do not dress it until full three months old, 

The better way is, however, to emoke it, In country 
places this is not uncommonly done by hanging it ina 
kitchen chimney where wood is burnt, or in any spare 
chimney where a smothering fire ean be kept up, made 
of wet straw and horse-litter, with sawdust or shavings ; 
but be particular to have them of oak, for, if of pine, it 
will givethe hama bad favor, It will take three weeks 
smoking 

Or: Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with salt as above ; 
then rub it every day with the following, in fine powder 
one-half pound of common salt, the same quantity of 
bay-sult, two ounces of saltpetre, and twe ounces of black 
pepper, mixed with one-quarter pound of treacle. 


Wearrpuatia Hama.—Prepare the hams in the usual 
manner by rubbing them with common salt and draining 
them; take one ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of 
ir, and the same quantity of salt; rub it well 


coarse supe 


into the ham, and in three days pour a pint of vinegar 
over it. A fine foreign flavor may also be given to hams 
by pouring old strong beer over them, and burning 
uniper wood while they are drying; molasses, juniper- 


berries, and highly-flavored herbs, such as basil, sage, 
bay-leaves, and thyme, mingled together, and the hams 
well rubbed with it, using only a sufficient quantity 
of salt tu assist in the cure, will afford an agreeable 
variety. 

Mcrron Ham.—Cut a hind quarter of mutton in the 
shape of a ham, and allow it to hang for two or three 
days. Mix one-half pound of bay-salt, two ounces 
saltpetre, one-half pound of common salt, and one-hi 
pounded together, and 
Then rub it we!! 





pound of coarse sugar, all we 
make them quite hot before the fire. 


juor every day; after 


into the meat, turning it in the liq 





four days add two ounces more of common salt. Let 
remain twelve days in the brine, then take it out, dry it, 
and hang it up in wood-smoke for a week, 

for mutton-ham may be made with on: 
ounce of saltpetre to one pound of coarse sugar and on 
pound of salt; the ham to be kept in this pickle for a 
fortnight, then rolled in sawdust, and hung in wood- 
smoke for fourteen days 


RECEIPTS FOR MAKING PASTRY. 


Remarks.—These receipts are collected together under 
this head so that afterwards they may be referred to 
Some of them are generally applicable, while others ar 
only suited to one or two kinds of dishes, In all sorts 
of pastry it must be recollected that the handling is of 
the greatest importance, and that, however completely 
the proportions may be attended to, if the hand is heavy 
when it ought to be light, or if roiling is neglected when 
it is recommended, or vice veraa, the cook cannot exp 
her paste tosucceed.” Beyond this, the temperature of the 
ven is next in importanee; but this the cook is m 
likely to attend to than the precaution relative to tl: 
use of her hands, as its effects are more immediat 
apparent 

Receiprs ror Tuk VARiIovs Kinps or Pastry.—Of th 
barm crust is the plainest kind of erust, and the most 
easily made; but it is not very generally approved of in 
flavor. 

To Make Baro Crust Very Piars.—Mix together one 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter or lard, 
one tablespoonful of barm, and a little salt, with milk 


enough to umke a paste. Let it stand in a moderately 








warm place till it rises, then rell and use as a crust, 
baking as quickly after as possible 

Another Barm Cruat (aufictent for three tarts),.—Tako 
one pound of flour, three ounces of butter (or an ounce 
and « half of clarified dripping, and an ounce and a half 
of lard), the white and yolk of an egg well beaten, and 
one tablespoonful of yeast Warm the butter tin haifa 
pint of new milk, let it stand till only lukewarm; mix 
all up together, and let the leaven stand to rise, Then 
roll the paste, cover the ples, and put them into the oven 
directly. (If you suspect the barm to be bitter, blow 
the ashes off a red-hot coal, and put it in.) 

Buont Cavet should be made by weighing the proper 
quantity of four, and putting it into a basin, frat taking 
Srom the weight sufficient te fill the flour-dredge one- 
third full, then add to it ail the dripping, lard, or butter 
which is to be used, and work it very lightly between 
the thumb and fingers till it is well mixed with the 
flour, and has the appearance of coarse meal This 
mixing must be done very lightly, or the paste will be 
spoiled. Then add water or milk Just sufficient to form 
it into a paste, and, with the hands, take it ont of the 
basin, first dredging a little four on the board; then 
work it a little with the Angers, not the heels of the 
hands, roll it out three times lightly, and put it on the 
tart 

Aw Economical Sort Caver ror Common Prrposrs 
—Weigh one pound of four, and half a pound of 
mixed dripping and lard, or all dripping will do, mix 
them together with the fingers while dry, as described 
above, or, if the cook hasa hot hand, mix it with a spoon 
or fork; then add just water enough to wet it and make 
& paste; roll it out three times. After covering the dish, 
wet the paste with milk or the white of an eg, and 
sift crystallized or ‘crushed lump" sugar over it. This 
receipt answers very well for meat-ples without the 
sugar, and with a little salt mixed with the flour. 

ie ilar crust may be made from beef-suet, elther 
melted or chopped very fine 

Prams Snort Crvet Mane wita Berrer.—Put two 
ounces of butter into two spoonfuls of water, and melt 
it in & saucepan Take half a pound of flour, and heat 
it in the oven; when hot, mix it with two ounces of cold 
butter with the knife, then pour the melted butter into 
the middie, and atir it all together; roll it out once, put 
it over the fruit, and bake it immediately. Two lumps 
of sugar can be added to the flour 

Ricu Snort Crvst.—To half a pound of flour put not 
quite half a pound of butter, two ounces of finely-sifted 
sugar, and the yolk of an egg beat up with a tablespoon- 
ful of water. The butter, suwar, and flour to be well 
mixed before the fire, then add the ewg and water. 

Sweet anp Caisp TART PaAste.—One pound and a 
quarter of flour, ten ounces of fresh butter, two yolks of 
eggs beaten, and three ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Mix 
up well together with half a pint of new milk, and 
knead it lightly. 

Crisp SHort Crest ror TARTs.—One pound of fine 
flour and one ounce of sifted loaf-sugar, mix into a stiff 
paste with two ounces of butter melted in a teacupful of 
boiling cream. Work it well, and roll it out. Glaze the 
tarts with white of egg and lump sugar 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


SrccoTrasn.—Take of Indian corn, not ground, one pint, 
and the same quantity of white (haricot) beans. Rinse 


the corn in cold water, and put it into a basin with water 
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enough to cover it; put the beans also to soak ina basin 
with water to cover them; let them remain until the 
next day, Within two hours of dinner time pour the 
water from the beans, pick out any bad ones, and put 
them with the corn, aud the water in which it was soaked, 
Cut a pound of nicely-salted pork tute 


and beans, and pub over 


into the boller 
thin slices; put it to the corn 
them hot water, rather more than to cover them; adda 
little cayenne, and cover the pot close: set it where it 
will boll very gently for an hour and a half, then put lt 
into a deep dish; add a bit of butter to it, and serve up 
The pork may be putin whole, if preferred, and served 
or the corn and beans may be ecoked 
In the latter case, season with salt 


as a separate dish ; 
without the pork, 
and pepper, and add plenty of butter 

Arvin MARMALADE.—Peel and core two pounds of sub- 
acid apples, and put them in an enamelled sancepan with 
one pint of sweet elder, or halfa pint of pure wine, and 
one pound of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentle 
heat three hours or longer, until the fruit is very sof, 
and then squeeze it first through a colander and next 
through asieve, If not sufliciently sweet, add powdered 
sugar to sult your taste, and put it away in jare made 
air-tight by a plece of wet bladder It Is delicious whea 
eaten with milk, and still better with cream 


Tomato Sauce ror Winter Use.—One peck of tomatos, 
six onions sliced, two heads of celery, a dozen shallot, 
one ounce of cayenne pepper, one-half ounce of black 
pepper, one ounce of mace in powder. Slice them inte 
a well-tinned saucepan, mixing the seasoning with them 
as they are cut up; boil, keeping them well stirred ; when 
thoroughly soft, drain off the water, and rub through 
a hair sieve, Boil it again until it is as thick as apple 
sauce, Putitinto bottles, and cork close. Putthe bottles 
into a stewpan, fill it with cold water, let it boil for 
twenty minutes, Keep in a cool place, Examine the 
bottles occasionally, and if there is the least indication 
of a chanwe turn it into the keitle again, boil, and seum 
it, keeping it well stirred from the bottom that it may 
When re- 


quired for use, warm what is wanted with a little gravy 


not adhere, and put it into the bottles again. 


It is as nice as when fresh done, and will be found ex- 
cellent with calf's head or brains, veal, beef, mutton, 
pork or goose, An onion or ashallot, boiled in the gravy 
with which it is mixed, wiil be an improvement: 

Breakrast CaAke.—To half a peek of flour, rub in & 
pound and a half of butter; add three pounds of currants, 
halfa pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, 
mace, and cinnamon together, a little salt, a pint asda 
half of warm cream or milk, a quarter ofa pint of brandy, 
a pint of good ale, yeast, and five eggs; mix all these 
well together, and bake in a moderate oven. This cake 
will keep good for three months 

Macarnoons.—Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, dry 
them well, then pound them finein the mortar ; add three 
whites of eggs, then one pound of sugar sifted through 
a drum or lawn sieve; mix it well together for ten 
minutes, take it all out from the mortar, and have ready 
your baking boards or sheets, covered with wafer-paper 
For Italian macaroons, you will form them round, with 
slices of almonds upon the top of each ; if for English, 
oval, and sift sugar upon the top of them; bake them in 
a moderate oven. 

Jonunyy CaKkes.—Scald a quart of Indian meal with 
water enongh to make a very thick batter; add two or 
three teaspoonfuls of salt, and mould it into small cakes 


with the hands. The hand must be well floured, or the 
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batter will stick 


Fry them in nearly sufficient fat to 
cover them; when brown on the und ride, turn them; 
cook them about twenty minutes; when done, split aud 
butter them 

Dovan Nuta.—Take a pound of flour, one-quarter 
pound of butter, three-quarters pound of brown sugar, 
one nutmeg grated, and & teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon; mix these well together; then add a tablespoonfal 
af bakers’ yeast, aud as much warm milk, with a bit of 
carbonate of potash about the alge of a poa dissolved ta 
it, aw Will make the whole into a semvooth dough; knead 
it for a few minutes, cover it and set it ia a warm place 
to vise, until it in light; then roll it out to one-quarter 


jueh thick news, and cut it Lato amall squares or diamonds, 


ready for cookl: llave ready asmall iron kettle; put 
juto lt one pound of lard, and set it over a gentle the 
When it ls boiling hot (eractnesa ia required here) put 
the dough nuts io quickly, but one at a time; if the fat 
be of the right heai, the dough nutes will, in about ten 
? utes, be of a delicate brown outside, and nicely cooked 
jusid Keep the kettle in motion all the time the cakes 


levenly When they are of a 


{ color, take them with a skimmer, and lay them 
tod non asrieve, turned upside down If the fat be 
l wot « ugh, the cakes will absorb it, and be un 

| but to eat; if too hot, they will be dark brown 


outside before the luside is cooked, 


BILLS OF FARE, 


Tur followts l sof fare are introduced asa guide 
t sekee] t cting dishes for the table, They 
Can be Varied ty Bull Luemasel ves, 


Novemprr, 


Rabbit curry. 


Potatoes Artichokes 
Roast «parerib of pork, 
Baked hasty-pudding 
Maccaroul and cheese, 
Minced mutton, 
Peas-pudding. Potatoes 


Boiled pork. 
Lemon suet pudding, 
Potato fritters. 


HINTS TO ECONOMISTS, 


Ir you have a strip of land, do not throw away soap- 


fuds, Both ashes and soapsuds are good manure for 
bushes and young plants. 

Cream of tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid gloves, 
Cleauses them very much, 

Woollen clothes should be washed in very hot suds, 
aod not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. 
Scald your wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware 


reserve the backs of old letters to write upon. If 
you have children who are learning to write, buy coarse 
white paper by the quantity, and keep it locked up, 





ready to be made into writing books. It does not cost 


half so much as it does to buy them at the stationers, 





See that nothing is thrown away which might have 
served to nourish your own family, or a poorer one, 

Aw fur ae it is possible, have bite of bread eaten up be 
fore they become hard; spread those that are not eaten, 
and let them dry, to be pounded for puddings, or soaked 
for browls 

Beewls ts made of crusts and dry pleces of bread, 


\ i 


ronked a good while tn hot milk, mashed up and eaten 
With salt, Above all, do not let crusts accumulate in 
such quantitios that they caunot be used, With proper 
care, there ls no need of losing a particle of bread 

Attend to all the mending tn the house once a week, If 
possible, Never put out sewing, If it be not possible 
todo ltin yourown family, hire some one into the house, 
and work with them 

A warmiog-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, beld 
over varnished furniture, will take out white spota, 

Care ehould be taken not to hold the coals near enough 
to scorch; and the place should be rubbed with fdannel 
while warm 

Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colors taken out 
by wcid, It may be dropped upon any garment without 
doluy harm 

New lion should be very gradually heated at first, 
After it has become inured to the heat, it is not so likely 
to crack 

Clean a Drasa kettle, before using it for cooking, with 
salt and vinegar 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they wear; 
the dirt that collects under them grinds out the threads 

Linen rags should be carefully saved, for they are 
extremely usefulin sickness, If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver, etc., Wash them and scrape 
them into lint, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Core ror In-Growine Nais.—It is stated that can- 
terization by ‘hot tallow is an immediate cure for in- 
growing nails, Putasmall piece of tallow in a spoon, 
and heat it overa lamp until it becomes very hot, and 
drop two or three drops between nail and granulations. 
The effect is almost magical, Pain and tenderness are 
at once relieved, and in a few days the granulations all 
go, leaving the diseased parts dry, and destitute of all 
feeling, and the edge of the nail exposed, so as to admit 
of being pared away without any inconvenience, The 
operation causes little if any pain, if the tallow is pro- 
perly heated, 

In the Indian Lancet is a communication from Dr, 
Donaldson, recommending the web of the common spider 
as an unfailing remedy for certain fevers, It is stated to 
be invaluable at times when quinine and other ante- 
periodics fail in effect or quantity, not only from its 
efficacy, but because it can be obtained any where without 
trouble and without price. This remedy, it was ob- 
served, was used a century back by the poor in the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and by Sir James M’Gregor in the West 
Indies. The doctor now uses cobweb pills in all his 
worst cases, and is stated to have said that he has never, 
since he tried them, lost a patient from fever. 


To TAKE STAINS OUT OF SILVER.—Steep the silver in soap 
lyes for the space of four hours; then cover it over with 
whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it may lie thick upon 
it, and dry it by a fire; after whieh rub off the whiting, 
and pass it over with dry bran, and the spots will not 
only disappear, but the silver will look exceedingly 


eight. 
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Inpia-Reneen.—This may be dissolved in some of the 


tial olla, as o { turpentiae, la i the fat olls, 
is that of olives and almonda« lt may be dissolved by 


o ling tn spirits of turpentine d itting in small 


eces until dissolved; but the svlution does not dry 
eetly 


To CLean Spoxor.—Procure one penny worth of salts 


lemon, put it into about two pints of hot water, and 
en steep the sponge in it After is clean, rinse itina 
le clean water The above quantity will clean a large 


nge, or three or four small pieces 


To Promotes tux Growra or tux Hatr.—Mix equal 


ts of rosemary, add a few drops 


irts of olive oll and spir 
lof nutmeg If the hair be rubbed every night with 
s, and the proportion be very gradually increased, it 
vill answer every purpose of facilitating the growth of 


e hair 


To Mexp Catxa.—Mix to er equal parts of fine 


1¢, white of egy, and white lead, and with it anoint 


e edges of the article to be mended ; press them together, 
snd when hard and dry, sera; f as much sticks 
rbout the J int The juice f gwariic is é ther good 


} 


ment, and leaves no mark where it has been used 


To Make Ear pe Cotoors.—Take half an ounce of oll 


f sweet marjoram, half an ounce of oil of thyme, half 
‘ mnee of essence of violets, half an ounce of essence 
carnations, «ix drops of oil of cinnamon Mix all these 
cles together jn aciean bottle, shake it well aid cork 


htly. It improves by keeping 


Faencn Poimn vor Boora ayn Srora—Mix together 


two pints of the best vinegar and one pint of soft-water 

tir into it a quarter of a pout lof glue, broken up half 
pound of log wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of fine!y 

powdered indigo, a quarter of an ounce of the best suft 
ip, and a quarter of an ounce of isinglass, Put the 


mixture over the fire, and let it boll for ten minutes or 


more, Then strain the liquid, and bottle and cork it 


When cold, itis fit foruse, The polish should beapplied 
with a clean sponge, 
To TAKE Spenmaceti ort or A Hranrtu on Firoorn.— 


First serape off the drops of «permaceti with a kuife 


Then take a live coal in the tonws and hold it carefully 
and closely over the place Afterw ln wipe it with a 
rag, and then wash it with hot ipsuds 


To MAKs Stone On Boots Waren-Proor —Melt to- 


gether, in a pipkin, equal quantities of beeswax and 
mutton suet While liquid rub it over the leather, in- 


cluding the soles, 


Bueacnixa Ivony.—An excellent method to bleach 
bones is to boil them In a dilute solution of caustic potash 
for about halfan hour, which method would be « qually 
successful with ivory. The ordinary bleaching agents, 
namely, chloride of lime, chlorine, and sulphurie acid 
are inapplicable tothe bleaching of bone 3 


they dissolve the lime which forms the principal part of 
their substance, 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Make a cake of half a 
fa pound of batter, a quarter 


As Appin Jeviuy CHantorre 
pound of flour, a quarter « 
ofa pound of powders lt whitesenvar, and halfa teaspoon 
bake 
in a round shape When cold, scoop out the middle 


ful of baking powder, one egy, and a little milk 


and round the «ides, leaving a good thieknossall roand, 


to prevent breaking Now take some of the secooped-out 
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pleces, aud lay them In the eake; pour over sufficient 
raisin wine, with the addition of a littl brandy to soak 


them well; then a layer of apples, which have been 


sliced, then boiled with sugar, lemon peel, and a few 


sweet and bitter almonds, Place around the cake pieces 
of paste in the shape of half rounds, another layer of 
apples to fix them in; a quarter ofa pint of cream, fa- 
vored with lemon juice, and sugar poured over; ay ple 
jelly, eut into emall squares, piled on and forked well 


up in the middle, Take for the half rounds: A qua:ter 
ofa pound of flour, two ounces of white sugar, an ounce 
and a half of butter made stiff with milk; roll and eut 
out into narrow strips, form into the shape requived, 
strew over grated sugar, Bake them a very light color, 
The apple jelly is made as follows: Pare, core, and slice 
some apples, put them tuto a saucepan, pour water over 
them, boil slowly an hour and a quarter, strain through 
a muslin bag, taking care to have the juice quite clear; 
and three ounces of loaf sugar, lemon peel, and lemon 
juice to the palate, Take one third of an ounce of Nel- 
son gelatine, let it dissolve and boil; turn out, and cut 
into pieces when stiff 

EXceLLent Vinrcar.—To one gallon of clear clover 
blossoms add one quart of molasses and a half pound of 
stigar; pour over these one gallon of boiling water. 
When ¢ If more water 


is needed, add as you please 


d, add half a pint of good yeast 
It makes strong, pure 


Couns Overerns.—Grate four ears of green corn: beat 
lks also 


«tir in the yellow of the egws with the grated 


the whites of five eggs separate, and beat the y 


il milk enough to make 





F Ll two cups of flour, s 
al r for griddle cakes Add one-half teas por nful of 
soda; when all is well mixed, add the whites of the 


eyys. Bake on griddles 


Scorcn-Cakr.—Take one and a half oance brown st. 
gar, nine ounces butter, three eggs, well beaten; work 
in, one at a time, one-half ounce of clanamon or cara 


cunce of saleratus, one-quarter pint 


way seed, one-hal 
of milk or water, one and a half pound of flour; beatall 
well together before putting in the flour, and work as 
Flour the 
to roll out on; cut in cakes, and bake very 


little as possible after you put to the flour 
board well, 


liwht brown 


Ilow to Make A Prervre Faame or Pine Leaves, on, 
Pine Neepuersa.- 
which the ground is covered in the pine woods, or, find 
a broken branch full of leaves that have become dry and 


Collect some of the pine leaves with 


brown, and have made a smooth frame a little wider than 
the ler With 


asmall brash epread a very thin coat of warm glue upon 


th of the leaves, and ofany size you wish 


asmall portion of the frame, and, having the leaves well 
moistened, commence laying them crosswise of the frame 
three or four at once, side by side, so close as to com 
pletely cover the wood except a little at each edge, At 
the corners cut them even with the seam where the frame 
jafoined. Whenall is covered but the edges, finish them 
with a row of blighted acorns, such as fall from the tree 
Just after the acorn has begun to show Itself in its little 
cup. In autumn, they may be found in large numbers. 
Take the smallest size for the inside row, and two or 
three sizes larger for the outside; ent away a portion 
of the under, or stem side, to make them emoother and 
flatter; they adhere to the wood with more firmness It 
in beet to have the leaves and acorns before the frame ts 
Whea 


made, 'n order to ascertain the width it should be, 


dry, wive it a thiek coat of varnish, 
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LEvitar 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved by coneord of sweet sounds, 
Js Ot for treasens, stratagems, atd spoils; 
The motions of bis spirit are dull as night, 


And his affections dark as Erebus; 


Let no euch man be trus«ted 


SuUAKSPEARE's “ Mencnant or Venice." 

“Mersic is the fashion of the day,"’ is a commonplace 
remark, so often repeated that mavy sensible people are 
led to believe it, 

Is this assertion true? Is music a fashion merely, or 
a necessity of human life in tts best developmeut, and an 
Cement of enjoyment to the creation? True, the brute 
qnadrupeds, made for earth only, do not sing; but the 
noblest of them manifest a sensibility to musical sound, 
while nearly all winged creatures give voice or expres- 
don to the muste of life implanted in their organizations, 
Mowing that they find pleasure, solace, and animation 
in the “concord of sweet sounds,” 

To human beings, this innate love of melody and 
harmony is so universal that we may well believe those 
who have no taste for music, no sympathy with the 
harmonies of nature, are deficient in some of the finest 
qualities of human enjoyment, if not in some of the best 
The person, for 
imtance, who does not enjoy music cannot fully com- 


rogtisites for Christian etvilization 


prohend the pleasure of any innocent show or pageant 
of man's devising, since all these, from the highest to 
the humblest, from the monkey that, to please children, 
plays antics under the window for a penny, to the col- 
lwe exhibitions of learning and sclence, are rounded, 
fluished, and made delightfal by the ald of music aud 
the skill of the musician, 

Can any person enter Into the full enjoyment of coun- 
try pleasures who is deaf to nature's melodies? to the 
song of birds, the murmur of brooks, the hum of Insecta, 
the whisper of breezes, and the grand diapason of the 
storm, where meet and mingle all tones and cadences in 
the awful and soul-thrilling burst of sounds that seem 
to shake the pillars of the universe, and yet awaken its 
sweetest harmonies? 

And when we gather in our own homes, ts not the 
family happiness greatly augmented by the gift and eu! 
Uvation of musieal abilities? Are not peace and joy 
mhanced and cultivated by the soft lullaby of the mo- 
ther over cradled infancy, the sweet voices of the young 
folks, the merry fugues that set the children dancing 
tfier a day of study or work, and the more elaborate 
tu selentifie performance that proves to the delighted 
parents the genius and improvement of a beloved daugh- 
ter, on whose culture no expense has been spared? 
What pleasant, healthful, refining sources of enjoyment 
And 


still the domestic melody may raise the capacity of hu- 


home music thus employed can afford! higher 
man happluess, when the voleos of the family circle 
Wend together in the evening song of praise and thanks- 
giving to ‘‘Our Pather in heaven,” and His hely day of 
rest is hallowed in the hearts of even the younglings of 
the flock, because of the sacred music that always gives 
them pleasure! 

30* 
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s’ Gable. 


The great poets have ever shown an intense feeling for 
this art, Milton and Shakspeare evince their warm 
sympathy in music by many a line too well known to 
require quotation Old Homer is equally ecstatic on the 
subject, After mentioning these three princes of poetry, 
we need not go over the long list of geniuses of all na- 
tions who have in their writings manifested a like 
susceptibility to the power of music. It is not our 
intention to give a history of the art, but only a few 
hints that may awaken the minds of our readers to study 
this subject more carefully. We aim in our Book to 
assist in the home culture of woman, giving such in- 
formation and counsel as may ald the mature in their 
duties, and increase for every one the sum of innocent 
We would, also, raise the standard of mental 
acquisitions in the household, refluing the manners and 
purifying the moral judgment, so that “the pursuit of 


” 


pleasures, 


happiness’? may always lead our sex “in the way of 
* Would not men follow? 

But to return to our subject. The art of Music is an 
of a finished modern education, 
Where there ja a strong natural disposition or bias for 
this delightful art, it is to be supposed all will agree in 
the propriety of cultivating it; but every one is notaware 
of the absolute necessity of beginning to instruct the 
pupil at an early age, Mechanical dexterity, which is 
au very important part of the practice of Music, can only 
be reached by a foundation laid in childhood. 


righteousness,’ 


indispensable part 


What would the eloquence of Demosthenes have served 
This is just the 
position of a musical gentus without the mechani«m of 
the finwers or the voice, 


if he had possessed no utterance? 


Mute and inglorious would 
have been Paganini or Thalberg without the long and 
early practice which has enabled them to express their 


” 


“lnarticulate poetry Even the glorious, almost an- 
golie vyoleo of Jonny Lind would never have enthralled 
the world had she not been trained from childhood in 
the art of song, and labored herself with the moat se 
vere assidulty and self-denial of every sort, so that she 
might attain excellence in vocal music, 

In these days of progress and perfection in the purely 
mechanical and material arta, it is inexcusable to attempt 
A bad 
piano, for instance, corrupts the ear, spoils the touch, 


musical fnstruction without a good instrument, 


and thus wastes the time of the child and the money 
of the parent. American pianos have become highly 
valued in Europe; we may truly say that in no other 
country is the manufacture of these indispensable in- 
struments of family music so well understood as in the 
United States,* 


subject in our next number, 


We shall have more to say on this 


* We have heretofore mentioned in our Book the 
excellence of the pianos manufactured by Messrs, Boann- 
MAN, Guay, & Co., Albany, N.Y. This firm now offers 
great inducements and advantages to such as desire @ 
good Inatrument ata very reduced price, Their Young 
America Plano," a perfect article, and fully warranted, 
had, fluished Cottage Style, for $150; Behoo 
iano, $125 


can be 
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Having remarked on the education of the naturally 
musical, we must be permitted to plead the cause of those 
leas gifted in native capabilities, Music is now so much 
the necessity of sucml life, enters so largely iuto every 

« idea of a finished education for a young lady, 
claims such a place ia all our amusements, such sweet 
ifluence ta religious worship, that it seems but reason- 
ile to expect parents who bave the meaus should edu- 
cate into some sensibility the musical taste and judgment 
of their children who have not been endowed by nature 
ia this respect. Such children may never arrive at 
excellence in the art of music, may never be able to play 
or sing in company, and it would seem, at first thoughts, 
quite useless to waste time and money in this way. Nor 
lo we counsel any extraordinary efforts or expenses; 
but a certain amount of teaching would give them some 
of that enjoyment which the majerity of the world finds 
ia concerts and similar entertainments, and it would 
improve their judgment sufficiently to enable them to 
take their part in the constant discussions and disquisi- 
tions that are every day and everywhere held upon 
singers and composers. Surely these are objects quite 
worth the price of instruction toa man of safficient means 
who intends to give his children a thorongh education. 
Of course, persons of limited income would do wisely to 
select those branches of stady for their children which 
are of more imperative necessity in the battle of life than 
such as are termed “the accomplishments.” 

We must not, however, omit one consideration which 
raises the study of music above a mere embellishment: 
to obtain proficiency in the art demands such very steady 
application, such close attention, such concentration of 
thought, and cultivation of memory, that it is a most 
excellent diseipline for the mental faculties, when rightly 
taught and faithfully pursued. Patience, perseverance, 
nice discrimination, and watchfulness of mind are habits 
that the study of music cultivates. Nor can we, in this 
brief exposition, even touch on some of the many other 
advantages that could easily be enumerated. We will 
now only quote the opinion of the “Great Reformer,” 
ns illustrative of the moral power of music, and the 
benefits it might be made to confer on humanity :— 

* Music governs the world; it renders mep better; it 
refines them, Music is the best solace of the afflicted ; 
it refreshes the soul, and brings back thoughts of happi- 
ness, It cannot be doubted that persons of musical 
sensibility have the germ of the virtues." 

So writes Martin Luther. In this eulogy on masic, he 
expresses the converse to Shakspeare's denunciation of 
“the man who has no music in himself,” ete., that we 
quoted at the beginning: and the eulogy of Luther on 
the man who hag is equally strong. 


-_—— 


“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

[Tn our last number we gave a paper on this subject. 
The author has a few words more to say at our Table 
this month. Her earnest appeal at the close will, we 
trust, meet a response of approval in many hearts. If 
we could eradicate the evils of society as we root out the 
weeds from our gardens, what a lovely harvest of the 
graces as well as the virtues we might realize in our 
beloved country !] 


THE effect of too much wealth on the young is bane- 
ful; their hearts are early steeled against all good and 
eunobliag principles; their lives, instead of being joy- 


- ———-+——» 


ousand beaming with happiness, are corroded with care; 
they live selfishly and unusatisfactorily to the cravings 
of their higher nature, which fails not to creep in with 
& warning volee, inviting them upward and onward, 

Who are they that will have the courage to break 
through the slough of this unpropitious state of things? 
Who are they that will come forward to restere to 
healthful action the reckless condition which the fash- 
lonable follies of the nineteenth century have made in 
society? It must come from the wealthy; there the 
power lies, It is not desirable that all pleasure should 
be abandoned, or that all should lead the lives of uuns 
and hermits; but that which corrupts should be ignored 
for that which elevates and gives a healthy tone to the 
morals, and invigorates the intellect. The young then 
will retain longer the elasticity of youth, and become 
stronger and healthier, more fitted for the places as- 
signed them by Providence, enjoying life with a freer, 
a more enlarged view of its duties here and of its destiny 
hereafter, 

Look at the existing evils in the matrimonial world; 
a couple enter into that state without a thought of the 
sacredness of the bond which is to unite them for all 
time and eternity. The vows they so solemuly take upon 
themselves at the altar are no longer considered binding; 
at the capricious will of one or the other, the union is 
dissolved. Where is the mutual forbearance that each 
should cherish for the other's foibles?) Where the ten- 
derness and love that were so soon to fade? Where the 
remedy to avoid such dereliction from their vows? Not 
until worth is appreciated and the almighty dollar has 
ceased to reign pre-eminent, not until then will theevils 
that are overthrowing the moral power of the social 
world be brought under subjection to the good. A parent 
of linmense wealth has countenanced his son in every ex- 
cess by supplying him with unlimited means for indulg- 
ence ; instead of teaching him a just appreciation of time 
and money by using his own exertions, and in the hopes 
of a reformation, he is selfish enough to witness the 
union of purity with such a loathsome piece of human- 
ity. What happiness can result from such degradation 
as this? 

I can see before mea long line of puny, sickly children 
that have been recommended by physicians to the exer 
cise of gymnastics, in order to restore health and vigor 
to their feeble frames, Alas! these are to be the parents 
of future generations, What miserable atoms of hu 
manity to be the bul warks of the American race! 

Now is the time to commence a reform, Begin with 
the children of the present day ; keep them children as 
long as possible; nurse them not as hothouse planta, 
but let them have the pure air and light of heaven; 
above all, have a watchful eye over their moral as well 
as their physical health. Draw them to their homes by 
the cords of gentleness and love; let truth be considered 
a priceless gem, around which all other gems will clus- 
ter; then at the close of this, the nineteenth century, its 
follies will b@shrouded in the past, and a more exalted 
and ennobling phase of life will stand out, like an 
evangel of light, to bless the world. 





Boop RELATIONS SHOULD NOT MARRY TOGETHER.—At 
a recent meeting of the Sanitary Association of New 
York, Professor Morris presented statistics in relation te 
the evil effects of the marriage of blood relations, show- 
ing that 873 families thus married had 3,900 childrea— 
410 of whom were perfect, and 2,490 defective. 
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EDITORS’ 


His AND MINE, 


Bort, my soul, the night is epreading 
fwilteht o'er the world of calm 
Touch thy barp! in gentle humbers 
Chant with me love's evealng pealm, 
Let its cadence soothe our cherub 
Wiile our foad arms round her twine, 
Aud my heart begins the authem— 
* Ilis and mine!’ 


Sure, to me this earth seems fairer 
Since our April blossom came ; 

Life is dearer, heaven is nearer, 
And new traasports thrill my frame; 

For there's such & rapturous feeliny, 
Such a1 eestasy divine 

Bieuds with that sublime assurance— 
* His ad mine!” 


First we thought our tiny birdling 
Scarce could claim @ love save ours, 
So we held her to the sunlight, 
And we called the sweet spring flowers, 
Telling them how shy and timid 
Was the young life just bewun, 
Asking of them smiles to cheer her, 
Lonesome one! 


But we learned she knew the sunlight 
From her look of pleased surprise ; 
And we saw the violets nodding 
To the violets in her eyes; 

And we watched the roses waft her 
Many a we rd aud strange design, 
Wuaile their red lips sang in chorus— 

* Auld lang syue,”’ 


Ail things pure, and bright, and lovely 
Mystic countersigus expressed ; 

E'eu the stream that flowed beside us 
Clasped her image to its b east; 

And the stars with bright effulgence 
Made the rippling wavelets shine; 
Gave their «iniles to bless and welcome 

* His and mine.” 


They had known her, they had loved her, 
Kuown and loved her long and well; 
But if here or up in Eden 
This, nor star, nor flower might tell. 
Vainly did I ask their sec: et, 
Poring o'er each wondrous sign; 
Naught was heard save love's low murmur— 
* tis and mine!" 


Woman, thou whose thoughtless accounts 
Name such sacred trusts ‘a ca e," 

Mothers, with your jewels round you 
Far move bright than kings may wear, 

Pause, recall your happiest moment, 
Tell whea nearest heaven you stood— 

Ah! ‘twas when a low wail told you 
You had joined the motherhood, 


hen the skies bent down to greet you, 
Then, before your ravished eyes, 

Through those portals opening earthward 
Bast a gleam of Paradise; 

And from thence descending angels 
Bore a gift of love divine, 

Laid the white soul on your bosom, 
Bade you whisper, “ Father, thine! 

Kate Harerneron, 


THE NEEDLE AND ITS WORK. 

In the romance of ‘Monte Bene” we find one of the 
best descriptious of this feminine accomplishment, need |lo- 
Work, that has ever been peuned. We will give our 
readers the pleasure of its perusal, as many of them, 
probably, have never read Mr. Hawthorne's work. He 
says:— 

“There is something extremely pleasant and even 
touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning 
eTect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, distinguishing 
Women from men. Our own sex is incapable of any 
such by-play, aside from the main business of life; but 
Women—be they of what earthly rank they may, how- 
ever gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with 
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awful beauty—have always some little handiwork ready 
to fill the tiny gup of every vacant moment, A needle 
in familiar to the fingers of them all, A queen, no 
doubt, plies it on occasion; the woman-poet can use It 
avadroitly as her pen; the woman's eye that has dis- 
covered @ new star turns from its glory to send the 
polished little instrument gleaming along the hem of 
her kerehief, or to darn a casual fray in her dress, And 
they have greatly the advantage of us in this respeet. 
The slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them united 
with the small, familiar, gentle interests of life, the 
continually operating influences of which do so much 
for the health of the character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of morbid sensk 
bility. A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the wicker- 
chair of the humane seamstress, and keeping high and 
low ina species of communion with their kindred beings. 
Methinks it isatoken of healthy and gentle character- 
istics, When women of high thoughts and aceomplish- 
ments love to sew, especially as they are never more at 
home with their own hearts than while so occupied.” 


The Sewing Machine should be here named as the 
completement of the art of needle-work. It, the MAcHINE, 
will do all the drudygeries of sewing, thus leaving time 
for the perfecting of the beautiful in woman's handi- 
work, We have dwelt often on this wonderful inven- 
tiou, and wish it were possible to interest all our readers 
in this new romance of needle-work, where aid, more 
potent than any ever suggested by fairydom and all the 
elfs of fancy, is so easily obtained that we wonder any 
woman who has a family to make clothing for can do 
without a Sewing Machine.* <A writer in the New York 
Observer says of the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine; 
“It is the one we use, and an institution we shall never 
dispense with so long as the Uaion endures.” 

The Union may be dissolved, but the Sewing Machine 
will be used as long as civilization continues, 





A Goop Exampie.—There has been recently formed ta 
London a “ Ladies’ National Association for the Diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge,"’ many of the members of which 
are among the most distinguished and noble ladies of 
England, The principal object of the Association is the 
preservation of the lives and health of women aud chil- 
dren, by diffusing a knowledge of the laws of health, in 
regard toair, food, and clothing. They have distributed 
not less than forty thousand copies of tracta, giving plain 
instruction upon these subjects. The first annual meet- 
ing of the Association was held on the 20th of last July. 
It was presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
most eloquently addressed by Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
This is a pleasant and practical illustration of the advice 
Mr. Kingsley gave his own daughter; may all American 
daughters follow the counsel ! 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
Aud so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.”’ 





Miss 8S. J. Hate’s Boarpixne axp Day Scuoon For 
Youre Lapies, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ae- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments, An accom- 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esxq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; aud others, 





To ovr Conresporpents.—The following articles are 


accepted: “The Dream of Home’'—*‘ Gone'’—" Under 
the Snow''—* Time’’—“ By the Medway"'—*' To my Bet- 
ter Spirit’'—‘* Good-night''—*' The Valley Rose’’'—"* The 


Ploughboy’'—"' Mr. Thornton's Ex perience’’—and “Our 
Baby 

The following articles are declined: “ Sonnets" (the 
writer will do better)—* False'’ (we are not at present 
in need of articles)—*" Anagrams “To Genevieve’ — 
“Son “To a Dying Girl” (worth publishing, if we 
had room)—* Life’’—"* My Flower “Sweet Hope Lin 
© ln" Leaflets of Memory “Omay Idie, Father?" — 
* Come Back''—"* Memory "’—" To Venus’’—" To a But 
torfly’’ (quite pretty, but we are crowded)—“ The night 
is dark,” ete.—'* Winter’—" The Spirit of the Lurlie 
berg" —** The Voice" —" Two Shadows" (the frat attempt 
is rarely worth publishing)—" Stanzas,"' ete, (not worthy 
** May-day 


Musings''—" The Dying Manine “Litth Laura’ = 


ofthe author; we want his bea “Evelyn” 


“The Indian Arrowhead" (the writer can do better)— 


The stars are up" —"* A Flows * Tutervals’’ (we are 
crowded)—"* The Human Legacy'’—* Dacotah Territo- 
ry ‘Memories of Riveralds and “The Volee of 
Love" (we give the last stanza of this poem—all we have 


room for) :— 


‘The volea of love, the voice of love, 
His course is onward now 
He comes with sunlight on his wing, 


And beauty on his brow 
His impulse thrills through every heart, 
And filla with joy the brain 


And rugged souls a:e moved to tears 
Before his melting strain 


Health 


BY JNO. BTAINBACK WIL#*ON, M.D, 


Oepartment, 
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: FOR WEANING INPANTS.—As a general rule, the 





for weaning is when the child is about a year old; 


but mothers should be governed more in this matter by 





gree of general development and the progress of 
the teething than by the number of months. Uuless 
there is something in the condition of the mother im- 
peratively requiring it, the child should not be weaned 
until Nature shows her readiness to set up for herself 
by exhibiting a mouth pretty well filled with teeth, It 
is well known that the teething period is not fixed with 
any definiteness—that it commences much earlier and 
progresses much more rapidly in some children than in 
others; and, as the indications of Nature should always 
be our guide as far as possible, we should, as before 
stated, be governed in deciding upon the propriety of 
weaning more by the teeth than by the age 

Foor AND Drinks or INFANTS BerFOoRK Weaninc.—As 
before stated, the mother’s milk, or diluted cow's milk, is 
allthat is required for infants until the teething has made 


considerable progress; and where the mother or nurse 


is vigorous and healthy, and the child appears to thrive 
well, we think it decidedly best to confine it to milk 
until the teething is completed. Most of the difficulties 
of the much dreaded and too often fatal period of teething 
are caused by stuffing children with meat and all kinds 
of improper food; of this we shall have more to say 
hereafter. If any food besides milk is allowed the first 
year, it should be of the lightest and most unirritating 
nature, such as rice, arrowroot, taploca, crackers or ble 
cult crust grated in milk, and, perhaps, occasionally 
chicken soup or some other animal broth, not too much 
impregnated with grease, These may be admissible, and 
eve. requisite in some cases; but we repeat that asa 
general rule it is best and safest to restrict infants the 
first year to milk. The above remarks apply more espe- 
cially to food, In the way of drinks, water alone is ad 
missible, and this should not be withheld. During the 
first four or five months, the watery part of the milk 
will generally be enflicient to allay an infant's thirst, 
and expecially if its system is notexcited by auy improper 
food on ite own part or on the part of its mother; buat 
under the excitement and discharges from teething water 
is most grateful, and, indeed, todispensable, 

INVANTS orTHN Surren ror Waren, and, for want of 
knowledge of this fact, ineffectual attempts are often 
made to silence their eries by feasting or nursing, whea 
a few spoonfuls of cool water would act like a charm in 
quieting the litth sufferer, This should be borne in 
mind by mothers; and, ae children may experience 
thirst ata very early period, and as water may be safely 
given to them atall aves auder almost all circumstances, 
care should be taken to supply them with it 

When it has been decided to wean an infant, the quan 
tity of food should be gradually iucrensed, by way of 
preparing it for the change; but still the diet should be 
p 
a few articles, and pretty much such as those above 


sin and simple, moderate In quantity and restricted 


mentioned, In speaking of the time for weaning, we 
should have stated that the season of the year is mom 
important than the mere age of the child 

It je well known that the heat of summer strongly 
predisposes to “summer complaint’ and other fatal af 
fections of infancy ; and, as exciting causes in the form 
of improper or excessive eating are much more likely 
come into play after a child is weaned, the summer 
season should, as far as possible, be avoided tn weaning. 

To do this, the infant should be weaned some time 
before the beginning of wartn weather, so as to become 
accustomed to achange of diet, or the weantug should be 
postponed until the heat of summer has passed. Mothers 
are not justifiable in subjecting their children to the 
dangers of summer weaniog without very good caus. 
Still we must say that if a child could have pure country 
air, and if its diet could be properly regulated, it might 
be as weil and safely weaved in summer as at any other 
season. As things are generally managed, weaning is 
indeed at all times rathe: a critical process with children, 
but with proper attention to the circumstances passed 
in review, and especially to pure air and proper diet, 
all danger from this source may in general be obviated 

Diet, etc. Artem Wranixe.—After a child has been 
weaned, it should be restricted for some time to the 
livht, bland, semi-fluid preparatory vegetable diet al 
ready recommended, After continuing for three or four 
months the rice, arrowroot, grated crackers, and other 
things mentioned under the head of * Food and Drinks 
before Weaning,” soft-hoiled eggs, rice pudding, hominy, 
ad syrup or molasses may be added by way of varity 
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It is a common error to have the food of infants too 
concentrated, too much divested of those husky, inuu- 
tritious matters that are necessary to the proper per- 
formance of the functions of the bowels, After the lax- 
ness and irritation from teething have subsided, Graham 
flour, mush, hominy, potatoes, squashes, stewed or baked 
apples, ete, ete, are much better than fine flour, farina, 
starch, flue sugar, and all such concentrated food so 
much used, Of this we will have more to say when we 
come to treat of the diseases of infancy, many of which 
ae caused by this very practice, 

Another error very prevalent is the mistaken notion 
that growing children require a great deal of meat to 
sustain them Many mothers commence stuffing their 
children with meat—and that the worst kiud of meat, 
fat bacon and pork—even before weaning, and before 
Nature has provided teeth for chewing solid food; in- 
deed with some people bacon and collards are the staple 
articles of food for men, women, and babies. No wonder 
that children thus fed are very liable to bowel affections, 
convulsions, fevers, foul eruptions, and severe inflam 
mations from the slightest injury or exposure! And 
children thus raised are not only exposed to all kinds 
faches, pains, cramps, and an endless train of physical 
derangements, but mental and moral deterioration must 
ensue from such a course, A sound mind cannot exiet 
in an unsound body—in a child, at any rate; and a 
child who i« forever sick and puny must, as a neces seary 
consequence, become fretfal and ill-tempered; and, 
“feellnw bad, will act bad,” to use the languaye of a lat 
popular writer, “in a«plite of good counsel, parental 
authority, the nurse's lullaby, or the barbarlan’s rod." 
These things are worthy of the most serious considera- 
tlon of parents who “ would train up a child in the way 
in which he should go,” 

Physical and moral health are, with very few excep- 
tlons, inseparably connected, and mothers cannot reason- 
bly expect to raise bright, sweet-tempered children 
when the habits of the latter are such that they must 
Inevitably be tortured with multiplied and intol 


physical disorders 


erable 
A very few men and women, fortl- 
fled by all the ald that philosophy and religion ean give, 
may be able to maintain their moral integrity under such 
Job-like trials, but for a child no such hope can be en- 
tertained. The conclusion of the whole matter, then, 
is that a vegetable diet is best for infants, and for chil- 
When a 
child reaches the age of three or four years, solid animal 


dren after weaning, and even to adult ave 


food, such as beef, mutton, chicken, ete. may be allowed ; 
but we are satisfied from personal observation tn our 
owa family that they can do as well or better without 
any kind of meat even at thisage. In our opinion it is 
time enough to give a child meat when he envages in 
active labor; and even then his principal food should 
Consist in milk, ews, and vegetables, using this last 
Word in its most comprehensive sense, and not confining 
it by any means to the productions of the garden, 

The reason for this is the well-established fact that all 
children and young persons are peculiarly prone to 
Inflammatory affections, and hence the propriety of 
having their diet to consist principally of cooling vege- 
tables instead of strong, heating meats, As to the nu- 
tritiveness of a vegetable diet, there need be no fears; 
In the various productions of the vegetable world Na- 
ture has furnished an abundant supply of all the ele- 
ments necessary to sustain growing persons, and ail 
others 
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Books BY Matt.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice, 
Information touching books will be eheerfully given by 
Inclosing & stamp to pay return postage, 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From T. B. Perexsow & Buorners, Philadelphia:— 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, LATIN, AND ITAL- 
IAN LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER Whereby 
any One or AU of these Language acon be learned by any 
One without a Teacher, with the Aid of this Book. By A, 
H. Monteith, Esq 
languages without the ald of a teacher has been tested 


The Robertsonian method of learning 


throughout Europe, and so great has been ite snecess 
that it has been adopted without a single exception, in 
teaching the modern languayes, iu all the educational 
Institutions of England, Fiancee, and Germany Mr. A 
Hi. Monteith, a celebrated Loudon linguist, has so ar- 
ranged this system, in the volume before us, that by a 
little application the student can easily master these 
languages without any other assistance, The French, 
German, and Latin are each given in six simple lessons; 
the Itailan in five, and the Spanish in four, comprising 
ull the instruction necessary to read, write, aud speak 
them with ease, Price #1 25 

From J, B. Livpixcorr & Co,, Philadelphia:— 

WILKINS WYLDER;: or, The Successful Man, By 
Stephen F, Miller, author of “The Bench and Bar of 
Georgia.” This is a quietly written novel, displaying 
no remarkable talent, yet possessing suflelent interest to 
earry the reader from beginning toend, There is also 


inelnded within the volume a shorter story entitled 


‘Mind and Matter; a Story of Domestic Life. Price 


#1 Ov. 

From G, G, Evans, Philadel phia:— 

THE OLD FARM HOUSE, By Mrs, Caroline H. But- 
ler Laing. This book will compare favorably with 
others of its class, it unquestionably belonging to the 
sensation school of romances, whieh are so much songht 
after at the present day. But while it may acquire a 
temporary popularity, we cannot predict for it any last- 
ing reputation. The book contains several fine illustra- 
tions, Price #1 00, 

From James Cuauien & Sox, Philadelphia :— 

BIBLE STORIES IN VERSE, for the Little Ones at 
Iime, By Anne M. Hyde, With illastrations, designed 
by Frazer, and engraved by Hoffman, An elegant little 
book, printed on tinted paper, and bound in blae and 
gold, 


From Harper & Prorrens, New York, throngh Perer- 
son & Brornenrs, Philadel phia:— 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE: A Nowl. By Wilkie Col- 
lins, anthor of “The Queen of Hearta,”” “ Antonina,"’ 
‘The Dead Secret,"’ “ After Dark,”’ ete. ete. Hluetrated 
by John MeLenan. Wilkie Collins stands in the front 
rank of romance writers, and no one who has read a 
single book whose title-page bears his name will need 
to be told that this or avy other work of his is worthy 


f perusal, In truth, such a declaration is tov tame to 
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apply to his writings. The narrative which bears the 
title of ‘The Woman in Whit will enchain the li 
terest, and forcibly carry the reader from the opening 
chapter clear through, until the last knot of mystery is 
disentangled Price #1 00 

CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 

Mothers of Great Men These are no dull essays on 
the duties of wives, whose very appearance will tire the 
common reader, but a collection of well-written tales in 
which the morals they intend to convey are most plea:- 

gly interwoven. Price $1 00 

ITALY IN TRANSITION, Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of 18600; Wustrated by Oficial 
Documents from the Papal Archives of the Revolted Lega- 
tions. By William Arthur, A. M., author of ‘‘ A Mission 
to the Mysore “The Successful Merchant,"’ “ The 
Tongue of Fire,”’ ete As this is the testimony of an 
eye-witness of the late occurrences in Italy, it will re- 
ceive favor from, and credence with many readers, 
vice $1 00 

From D. Aprpieton & Co., New York, through Perer- 
sos & Baornens, Philadelphia :— 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER OF ZOUAVES 
Translated from the French. The name and the fame of 
the Zouaves have become world-wide. These personal 
reminiscences of a corps so distinguished, in themselves 
of great interest, as conveying much information with 
regard to the French war in Algeria, and to the manners 
and customs of the people of that country, will, we 
doubt not, prove highly attractive. Price #1 00. 

THE EBONY IDOL. This is one of a class of works 
which we believe can bring about no good results. 
Price #1 00 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People On the Basis of the 
Latest Edition of the German Conversations Lexicon 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Part 18 
This part continues the words beginning with B. Price 
15 cents. 


From Ropert M. De Wirt, New York, through Perer- 


sox & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 


JESSIE CAMERON: A Highland Story. By the Lady 





Rachel Butler. First American from the second London 
edition. A quiet tale of Scottish domestic life, which, 
without attempting to be a sensation story, bas succeeded 
in being something far better, more truthful, and quite 
as readable. Price 25 cents. 

From Dick & Firzeera.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVELLERS 
IN AFRICA. By Charles Williams, Esq. Profusely 
illustrated with engravings. This book furnishes in- 
teresting information concerning the geography and 
natural history of the portion of Africa of which it treats, 
and, as we are told on the title-page, ‘‘is abundantly 
interspersed with true stories of chivalrous enterprise 
aud thrilling adventure, and abounds with narratives 
of the hunting expeditions and hair-breadth escapes of 
celebrated travellers." Price $1 00. 

From Rrpop & Caruerox, New York, through J. B. 
Lirvrixcott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF CESAR BI- 
ROTTEAU From the French of Honoré de Balzae 
Translated by O. W. Wightand F. B. Goodrich. Messrs. 


Rudd & Casleton ave about issuing a libra:y edition of 


the works of Balzac, of which this is the first volume, 
The translators have done credit to themselves and jus- 
tice, we believe, to Balzac, in the manner in which they 
have produced this work of an author who has often 
been declared untranslatable, One of the most popular 
of French writers, we trust the English version just is- 
sued will be appreciated in this country sufficiently to 
encourage these publishers to proceed in their laudable 


undertaking. Price $1 00. 


From Suetpon & Co., New York, through J. B, Lippin- 
corr & Co, and E. H. Beriter & Co., Philadelphia:— 

FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, By Stephen H. Tynug, D. D., Rector of St. 
George's Chureh, New York, The chapters forming this 
work were originally each distinct letters addressed toa 
friend of the writer. They were afterwards published 
in the Jadependent, and have finally, upon solicitation, 
appeared in their present form. Price 60 cents. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND and its Adjacent Islanda., 
By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, author of * Truth is Every- 
thiny,”’ “ Emelie the Peacemaker," ** Stories of England 
and her Forty Counties,’’ “Stories of Ireland,”’ ete, 
This little book gives the names of the different counties 
of Scotland, with a brief review of their history, anda 
description of objects and places of interest, both of 
nature and art. Of the latter, the book contains several 
fine illustrations. Price 50 cents 

A TREASURY OF SCRIPTURESTORIES. Beautifully 
illustrated with colored Plates, from original Designs by 
the first American Artists. Six Bible stories, the sub- 
sof which are Samson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, David, 


uage adapted 


ject 
and Joseph, are related in this book, in lang 








to a child's comprehension. Price 75 cents, 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA. By J. 
Gambrs, late Professor of the German University in Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. A sinall pamphlet in which the writer 
lays before Americans a scheme for a university after 
the German plan. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous maps and engravings. Vol. II. Dis- 
covery of America. This work is especially designed 
to awake an interest in the minds of the young in the 
history of their country. The first chapter of this vol- 
ume treats of Greenland geographically and historically, 
recording what is known of its early visitation and 
colonization by the Danes and Norsemen. The second 
and remaining chapters proceed with an account of 
Columbus and subsequent adventurers and explorers, 
concluding with Capt. Henry Hudson, and the discovery 
of the river which bears his name. Price 75 ceuts, 

From CHaAries Scrrpner, New York, through J. B. 
Lirpincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS OF GEORGE P. MORRIS: with a Memoir of 
the Authur. Concerning the mer't f these poems, it would 
be superfluous for us to say a word, as Mr. Morris's repe- 
tution is already so well established, The volume is& 
complete edition of kis poems, contains nearly four 
hundred pages, and is neatly bound in blue and goid. 
Price $1 00. 


From Ticknor & Fie.ps, Boston, through SAMUBL 
Hazarp, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA: with Remarks on the 
Breeding and Rearing of Horses and the Formation of 
Light, Irregular Cavalry. By Captain Henry Shake- 
spear, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force, Those 
who love recitals of hazard and adventure will Qué this 
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hook exactly to their liking. Itis written in a straight- 
forward, vigorous style, though the author himself 
declares he “inherited a love of sport, and with it a seat 
on horseback, quite at variance with a seat at a desk ;"” 
and that, therefore, his * book trusts for support only to 
its matter and utility.’’ But it may be that this in- 
creases rather than deteriorates its value, as the narra- 
tives are given with all the earnestness of one who has 
been an actor in rather than a mere writer of what he 
relates. Price 75 cents. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School Days 
By Thomas Hughes, author of “School Days 


**Seouring of the White Horse,” ete. Part 


at Rughy 
at Rugby, 
VIIL. This part carries the reader through to the 388th 
page of the book, and the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
story. Price 12 cents, 

From Dexny & Jackson, New York, throngh G. G. 
Evans, Philadelphia 

NEMESIS. By Marion Harland, author of “ Alone," 
“IWidden Path,”’ ** Moss-Side,” ete. This tale is written 
with all the author's characteristic beauty and purity of 
style, and, like her previous works, ‘will be admired 
and appreciated by all who are possessed of refined 
literary taste, The story is founded upon real life, and 
the characters portrayed have been living personages, 
The plot is one of most absorbing interest, and the nar- 
rative is related with that truthful and refined sim- 
plicity of manner which belongs to Marion Harland, as 
it does, in a more or less degree, to all really good writers. 
She has already, by her former works, won for herself a 
place among the first American authors, and this last 
production of her pen has made still surer her title to a 
place among their ranks, and added new brilliancy to 


the lustre of her name. Price $1 25. 


From Rorpert Carter & Bros., New York, through 
W.S. & A. Magrtien, Rhilade! 
PEACE IN BELIEVIN 
of Mrs. Ann East. Written by her husband, Rey. John 
East, A. M 
MY SAVIOUR: or, 


and verse, on the names and titles of the Lord Jesus 








Eve mpl i fle 1 in the Memoirs 


Price 50 cents. 


Devotional Meditations in prose 


Christ. By the Rev. John East, Rector of Croscomb, 
England. Price 50 cents. 

These two works are distinguished by the same cha- 
racteristics—ardent faith in God and simplicity of style. 
The last named book has been extensively circulated in 
eur land, but it will never grow obsolete. This edition 
cannot fail of meeting a warm welcome in every house- 
hold where the Bible is read; it is the Christian's book. 
But the Memoirs of Mrs. East is a more tender appeal to 
the youthful mind; girls and young married women 
will find in its teachings, both of example and precept, 
amine of pure thoughts and rules that will be invalu- 
able in all the duties of life. We shall, in a future num- 
ber, give a few of these gems. 

THE HAVEN AND THE HOME. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Headley Vicars,” and “ English 
Hearts and English Hands,” ete. The author of this in- 
tevesting little work, Miss Marsh, has a peculiar faculty 
We do net think 
any person who begins this book will throw it aside 
unfinished. 


of gaining the hearts of her readers. 


Her success in teaching or Scripture read- 
ing has been so wonderful that the most sceptical and 
prejudiced against such novel efforts of religious instrue- 
tion are silenced if not satisfied that “‘ woman's mission" 
has a wider scope than the domestic circle. This book 
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should be extensively circulated among seamen. Price 
10 cents. 

TUE BOOK AND ITS STORY: A Narrative for the 
Young. By L. N. R., author of the “ Missing Link.” 
This “Story of the Book” is “the story of the Bible 
from the first dawn of revelation to the completion of 
the sacred canon, with the interesting details of its trane- 
lation and circulation, from the earliest efforts to the 
present time.’’ It is a book that every family should 
have, every child should read, and every woman study. 
Price #1 00, 

THE POWER OF JESUS CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO 
THE UTTERMOST. By the Rev. Edward A. J. Camp- 
bell, Melrose. A work of deep pathos and earnest faith ; 
it speaks to the inmost heart of those who seek to know 
the way of salvation. We think the Christian public 
owe much to the indefatigable exertions of the Messrs. 
Carters, who select and republish in our land the best 
religious literature of Great Britain. The five works 
now mentioned are proofs of this faithfulness in the 
good cause of Christian progress. Price 75 cents. 

THE YOUNG COLONEL, and Other Tales 
Thomas 
of the Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle, for a copy of his re- 


By R. W. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Thomas, the editor 
cent publication. Though bearing the title only of one 
tale, the book contains two others of equal interest, en- 
titled “* Lilly Dale” and ‘ Bettie Leland.’’ These stories 
appeared originally in the Chronicle, aud were there 
We have 
no doubt that many will embrace this opportunity to 
obtain them in book form. Price $1 25. Address CHARLES 


eagerly sought after and read by thousands. 


L. Tuomas, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Godens Arm-Chair 
0 Cy) 5 Cc y . . 
Ovr Nationa, Pictcre—“ Hail Columbia."’ A mo- 
ther singing to her children this patriotic and national 
tune. Hark totheirchorus! All hearts seem to beat in 
unison with the soul-stirring strain. 

“Come Along.”’ This is a copy of the picture that the 
committee of the “ London Art Union” have selected for 
their presentation plate - and this is the first time, either 
in England or this country, that it has been engraved 
for a magazine. 

Our November Fashion-plate, engraved in our new, 
and colored in our beautiful style, gives the fashions for 
the fall months. But, that all tastes may be suited, and 
that there may be time for preparation, we give in this 
number an unusual number of fall and winter cloaks, 
aud these we shall continue in December number. We 
give these cloaks, hoods, and other winter articles in 
season, so that our subscribers can have them made up 
or purchase them in time. 

We also give in this number a plate of Lingerie in 
colors. Ladies may see how the articles may look when 
made up. Ofcourse, the colors they will choose to suit 
their own tastes. 


Ovr Lirerary Matrer.—It will be seen that Marion 
Harland, author of * Alone,”’ *‘ Hidden Path,’’ “* Neme- 
sis,”’ etc., and who writes for no other magazine, has a 
story in this number. Mrs. A. B, Haven and other 


celebrated authors contribute as usual, 


AGRICULTURAL Soctrety Premicms.—We believe that 
the Lady's Book is the only magazine offered as a pre- 


mium by the various societies in the different States. 
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Make ur your Cian, —Remember that the Lady's Book 
is the best work for ladies published iu this country We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country ts unaul 
mous iu saying that the Lady's Book ts the best magazine 
of ite kind in this or any other country, The difference ju 
the club price of the Lady's Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
vearly one-third more reading and eogravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 


Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that ls ‘* Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine One or more of that work can 


be lotroduced in a club in place of the Lady's Book, f 


desired 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a elub 
for the Book; we have frequently been so iuformed by 
ladies—the work is so popular, It is but to call and get a 
subscription Clubs are always in time, as we are able t 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent ln soon, to know how many we shail print 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subseribers can give 
five times as much as a work with ouly balf that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw {nu an 
In no instauce can this be done, as our terms 
A shop- 


keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 


extra copy 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded 


to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve 


cause twelve have been ordered. 


A Home Trotu.—* Godey's Lady's Book is essentially 


cheaper than any other magazine published, for the 
reason that it contains nearly double what magazines 
ordinarily are expected to furnish So says the Leiwis- 
ton Republican, and that is what we have long tried to 
impress upon our readers, The editor might also have 
dded—and so much better than other magazines, which 
our increased price allows ustoyive. The Roxbury Jour- 
nal says: “* And there is crowd don the last pages of the 


” 


Book a marvellous amount of useful information 


Waits Leaisty.—We have, more than a hundred 
times during our publishing career, been obliged to cut 
out the signature ofa letter, and paste it on the envelope, 
asa direction to find the writer. A letter may be very 
badly written, but you are sometimes enabled to find 
out the meaning by the context; but there is nothing to 
guide you with a signature. All our friends who in- 
dulge in luxuriant signatures will oblige us by noting 


under them what they are. 

How Ixnconstperate!—A lady writes for information 
on @ certain subject which 
quests the answer published in the Book 
notice of such requests, especially as they are 
mous, Perhaps, too, others may also write to knowa 
same trifling matter, and they, also, want the auswer 
published, To answer all these requests would take up 
at least a page of the Book, and the answers are of no 
use but to those who request them. This would be a 
direct imposition upon the other subseribers, for that 
page could be devoted to many useful purposes. But 
the whole amount of the matter is this—they want to 
save three cents postage. By inclosing a stamp, and 
signing your name to the letter, our Fashion Editor will 


auswer everything that is reasonable. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


We ask attention to our advertisement for 1801, pub. 
lished inthis number, It is but a faint outline of wha 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady's Book will be, In fact, it ls hardly necessary for 
usto publish any advertisement 
the public know that we will publish the bent lady's 


Our subscribers and 


book in the world: and they have known us #0 long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
We are thankful, very thankful 


for the patronage we have received for the last thirty. 


promises on our part 


one years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue, 
Axotnuer AgricvuLTcrRaL Paemive, 
I inclose $3 for Mins —, for your Lady's 
awarded to heras @ premium at our 
r silk embroidery 
Very respectfully, B. 
myself, L should not know what to do withont 
1 hail its arrival as I would an old friend, 
enever I receive a copy, everything else is laid 
Lit is read over, generally commencing at the 
I hope I will be able to send you another 
ve Christmas, With many thanks for your 
ts to please and inatruct the ladies, aud heart 
felt wishes for your future success, 1 remain an old 


subscriber, L., Geo, 


This is the third year that I have, at their—the ladies’ 
—solicitation, forwarded their names and funds for the 
Lady's Book, and I do it with much pleasure, on account 
of the beauty, taste, talent, and excellent moral tone of 
the work. G., lowa, 

Club of 810. 

There, you see, friend Godey, I have done something 
for you, which, no doubt, you will appreciate, and I 
feel quite proud to be instrumental in disseminating 
such literature as Godey'’s Lady's Book, which is in 
every way worthy the liberal patronage extended to it. 

M., Ark 


This club is not of our most inveterate borrowers, but 
of our good friends, who, wishing to befriend them, and 
also to throw our mite of influence in favor of (in our 
humble opinion) the best periodical of the present day, 
we knew of no way in which we could so well accom- 
plish our purpose as in sending their names as sub- 


L., Ind, 


scribers to the Lady's Book. 


“Tor Corrtsmip or Wasnrxnaton.”—This is the title 
fan exquisite engraving, of a large size for framing, 
sent to us by John C. MeRae, of 694 Broadway, New 
York. It represents the Father of his Country in bis 
youth and the young widow, afterwards his wife, sit 
ting atatable. Her children are grouped around, The 
likenesses are said to be most excellent, and the execution 
fthe work is good. In fact, McRae does nothing but good 
work. Witness his‘ Marriage of Pocahontas,"’ which 
can be found in thousands of the dwellings of this coun- 
try. “The Courtship of Washington” is published at 
the extremely low price of $1 a copy. 

A youna LADY, capable of taking charge of the educa- 
tion of children under the age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee, Address, until the Ist of De 


cember, Miss Euna 8., Osceola, IIL. 


Portry.—We do not give any opinion about poetry. 


If good, we accept it; if not, we reject it. 
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Ayn Item vor TH8 MiLLIon.—For a spoeific for the blues, 
a reward of ten thousand franes was once offered, That 
it was never claimed was because tho discovery was not 
made until the present year. It may now be seen at the 
chandelier and gas-fAxtures warerooms of Warner, Mis- 
key, & Merril, 718 Chostnut Street, The invention takos 
dows anything now oxtant, It is alike adapted for Al- 
derman Porpoise, who weighs 300 pounds, and to his 
youngest son or daughter, whose avoirdupois is pro- 
portionately insiguifieant. We examined the article 
yosterday, and with the liveliest possible satisfaction. 
The article in question is the best plece of home gym- 
nastics ever discovered, and is likely to find a place in 
every parlor and nursery in the county. Shaler's 
patent skates Is the namo of the article, and if tho reader 
will see the boys using them on the floor of Warner, 
Miskey, & Merril's big store, we think he will agree 
with us that they are a decided in-sti-ta-tion, They are 
composed of a cast-iron rest for the foot, under which 
gutta-percha rollers revolve, A lady can use thom in 
her parlor, and learn to skate without ever going on 
ice. The foothold is secure, and a fall not possible. 
They are mado of all sizes, so that ladies aud children 
can alike use them. Upon the ice we do not see why 
they should fall to supplant the use of ordinary steol 
skates, while for parlor use they are an admirable means 
of exercise, Crowds of persons block the door dally and 
fairly fill the sidewalk, engaged in watching the gyra- 
tions of persons disporting themselves with the patent 
skates. The skates run with like smoothness and ab- 
sence of noise upon oileloth, carpets, or boards. The 
moving portion being solid gutta-percha, it is alike noise- 
less and indestructible. The invention was made but a 
few weeks since, yet the demand for the article is so great 
that the inventor has already doubled the size of his 
fxctory. Anybody who sees these propellers will agree 
with us that they are a capital thing to render home 
amusements attractive. 

Waat we Constper a CompLiment.—We have obtained 
our immense list this year—and it is the largest in the 
States—and all other years, without offering a single 
premium, or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken the Book have taken it on its own 
merits alone. We give a premium in every number, by 
giving so mach more than any other magazine. There 
is scarcely a magazine now published that does not offer 
what they eallan “inducement” to subscribe, and many 
subscribe for the “inducement,” not the mayazine. It 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
kind. We have adhered to our terms. Wo thank our 
hind friends who have thus sustained the Book, and 
assure them that it shall always be, as they have pro- 
nounced it, the best Lady's Book in the world. 


Farr Pray.—The Lowell Vor Populi has let off the 
following :— 

“We have no doubt, if Godey would come round to 
Lowell Island in his schooner, that the ladies of this 
city who read his Book would start a mammoth excur- 
sion and visit that place, just to see how he looks. We 
eon tell them, however: he is fat, fair, and sixty. But, 
nevertheless, we shall approve of the excursion, if 
Godey is disposed to show himself at the Island House.”’ 

Some of the above we cannot deny, especially the 
“fat and fair;" he might have said “ stout,” it sounds 
much better; but the ‘sixty’ we positively deny. By 
the way, that excursion was a delightful ono, and we 

VL. ux1.—40 


| 








roturn our thanks to our many editorial friends where 
we stopped, for their most kindly reception. 


J §. TILTON & CO,, 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
clegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price, New pictures constantly 
being published, 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, ete. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
otc., without extra charge. There are no other publish- 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
tosofully resemble a canvas off painting, or romain per- 
fect asthese, The coarse and cheap picturos are not sult- 
able, aud disgust people of taste with these beaut\ful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
besides maryin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine . . +» Why 27 2 00 
» * ane, sauganien to metas o. 


The Barefoct Boy, coimpauton to 0 Mary 
Dow 16 


The Roetor' - Ward : . . 19 


Tho Marriage of John Alden, in the 
* Courtship of Miles Standish,"’ . 14 


The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 


Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 


Beatrice Cenei, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . ’ 16 


Jean D'Are , . . 2 


Age and Infancy, a Leautiful Fam’ y, 
Group. . 


The Happy molly, beautiful Pamiy. 
Group. 


Hiawatha’ s Wooing, a Lengtillew i 


The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan- 
jon to Hiawatha’s Wooing —_ 


The Jew's-harp Losson, by Brunet. 
The Little Bird, by Brunct . 
Les Orphelines, hee from celebrated 

painting ° » ww 1 

They are the etiehanhed « several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Aut Recerations, Their careful experience of several 
yoars is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has snecessfally taught in Eu- 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and tothose living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches tanght are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moxs-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidormy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, G.ecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per- 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint- 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post- 
paid, by mail. 


The Song Bird Pancier. Every lady whe keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 





GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








COTTAGE IN THE BRACKETIED STYLE. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Sauce. SLoax, Architect, Philadelphia. 


an 
= : 
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First story.—A is the parlor, 15 by 17 feet; B the sit- The second story contains four chambers of moderate 
ting-room, 15 by 15 feet; C dining-room, 16 by 17 feet ; size and a dressing-room; the attic is of sufficient height 
| to admit of two ordinary sized bed-rooms. 
= The building may be constructed of brick or of stone, 
} ata cost of $2,500. 
| 


A Krxp anxp Compiiwestary Letter :— 
I trust to send many subscribers to you, as the pub- 
lisher of the most valuable of all publications, in pro- 
moting the cause of female education, with all ite 
attendant graces and beauties. A female is not educated 
when she leaves school; she must inform herself on all 
those matters that pertain to living comfortably and 
making home happy, and what other magazine assists 
more in that great work than yours? None! The 
moral excellence of the Book is getting to be proverbial 
with all who know anything about it. It supplies a 
want long felt, that no other publication reaches, Every 
lady in the land ought to take it, and I trust your list 
will go on increasing and swelling in size until your 
only complaint will be that you are unable to fill the 
orders; but even then your genius will surmount that 
obstacle, as you have done all others, I noticed a beau 
tiful tribute from the Charleston Mercury (recently) te 
your work, all of which was well doserved, 
Yours, most truly, 
Jas. M. Buows, Proprietor of Southerner. 
Darlington C. H., 8. C, 


To oun Texas SupscntpeRs.—The lossos by mall from 
Texas excoed those of any other three States, We would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible; but 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When thoy receive the Book, it will bo evidence that the 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they cas 
then mail the remaining portions of the notes, We would 
recommend the same to others who have had losses, 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 
Letrer 1V.—Movixe TABLEArxX. 
(Concluded from October number.) 


Ong more scene closed the evening's performance, for 
these scenes take a longer time to act than to write out 
for you, Susy, and four are as many as are wanted in an 
evening; they are tedious, if you give too many of them. 

The last was 

Joan of Arc's Trial. 


I found the poem in an annual. It was written by 
Albert Taylor. I will send you the words, for it made 
a very good one for such a purpose as this, 

The stage was arranged as a court, and the judges sat 
to the right, while your humble servant, as Joan of 
Are, stood facing the judge, her profile to the audience. 
I wore a tunic of imitation mail, falling to the knees, 
aud, with my head uncovered, my hair falling in the 
greatest confusion all over my shoulders, aud my bands 
chained together, I made quite a respectable Joan. 

Morris, hidden, read the description, and at the con- 
demnation Walter, the judge, rose slowly, and, altering 
the poem a little, spoke my doom, I recited the defence 
and the prayer for a soldier's death; and at the words, 
“A stir and rise,” the judges and court rose slowly, and 
passed out, leaving mo standing alone, The poem goes 
on with a description of the execution; but, as I have 
an objection to being burned at the stake, we stopped at 
the last line of the copy I send you. When left alone, I 
knelt down, facing the audience, my hands crossed ou 
my breast, and my eyes raised like, Morris said, ‘“‘a 
duck in a thunder storm," and the curtain fell, 

The poem was as follows:— 

JOAN OF ARC, 
By Albert Taylor. 


“Within the hall of judgment bound, 
With ruthless foes girt darkly rou:d, 
Deserted, left to bigot laws, 

Without one friend to plead her cause, 

With hair dishevell'd, pallid face, 

On every wasted limb the trace 

Of suffering long, and want, and woe, 

Stood Joan of Are. You scarce could know, 
Beneath the ragged vest 

That clad so poorly that bright form, 

Ounce robed in terror, like the storm, 
There beat a living breast! 

So still she stood, so steadfast gazed, 

With fixed look and head apraixsed, 
As though her thoughts had fowa 

Back to the guileless days of yore, 

And saw, in yearning fancy saw 

Her father’s cot, each peaceful scene, 

The hanging wood, the village green, 
And heard each sister's tone; 

For in her eye grew slow a tear, 

Quiver'd her lip, but not in fear; 

For undismayed she heard at last 

The deadly, cruel sentence pass'd 
That gave her to the flume 

As witch and sorceress," 


Tn our version, Susy, Walter rose at the word “ fear,"’ 
saylog— 
“Finding thee guilty of the erimes assigned, 
We do condemn thee, Joun, to the fame 
A witch and s#o.¢'rens’’ 
Then Morris read again from the original, while | 
acted my part in dumb show. 
“Ha! now! now! 
Uprose the spirit on her brow, 
Aud back the color came, 
With form erect, fire-flaxhing eye, 
Buch as she wore at battle-cry, 
And arm outstretch'd, and voice whose rush 
Came sudden on the solemn hush 
High as trumpet swell—" 





Here I came in, Susy— 


“By that great God, I swear, whose will 
Upheld, and will uphold me still, 
The charge is false as hell! 
No witchaml. And thou, 0 thou 
Bright Virgin pure, in pity now 
Look down on thy poor child! 
Desert not in this hour of need! 
Thou know’ st still, in thought and deed, 
This young hea:t undefil’d! 
O make my innocence appear! 
The o: ly shield that's left me here 
To face my dastard foes. 
And on them now I turn my face, 
Flushing with scorn, but not disgrace ; 
I har! that back on those 
Who call dear France their fatherland, 
Aud stand, unblushing, hand in ha:d, 
Link’d with the foreign wolves, whuse prey 
This woman's arm bath tora away, 
And hear unmov'd the name 
Before the which their proudest paled, 
Their far-fam'd iron legions quailed, 
All slurr'’d with guilt and shame! 
Ay! gaze on me, on all that’s left 
Of one of light and air bereft 
So long, and safely gaze! this hand 
No longer wields its battle brand ; 
it wears this heavy chain! 
This woman's arm you've conquered now, 
But not the spirit on her brow; 
That spirit doth remain 
Unconquerable still, to send 
Its high deflance to the end. 


And, would you know the Power that taught 


This peasant arm, this peasant thought, 
Do thou, Lord Bishop, tell, 
When battliug for a country's right 
And sacred laws, whence came the might, 
From heaven or from hell, 
That overthrew her foes, and crown'd 
Her lawful monarch? And, though bound 
With heavy chains, condemn’'d to death, 
I answer with my latest breath, 
I was the chosen one 
Of that High God who stays the wave 
To stay my country’s foes, and save 
That country; aud ‘tis done! 
’Tis done! and humbly I lay down 
The sword, to take the martyr’s crown! 
You ‘ve torn the honor from my crost, 
And plantod shame there! take the rest— 
This young and weary life! 
Oh! flume sears not in flereest mood 
Like slander, and ing: atitude 
Cuts sharper than the knife! 
Not here, not here! beyond yon domo 
Of heaven, in Truth’s eternal home, 
When ruthless ye have trod 
This soul from out its maiden shrine, 
I'll lay this injured cause of mine 
Before the throne of God! 
And think not that your steel or stako 
Shall make this spirit quail or break ; 
Your power I defy! 
For He who gave this arm its power, 
And nerved it in the battle hour, 
Will nerve this heart to die! 
And, though I go down darkly now, 
With shame upon my maiden brow, 
So deadly wrouged, so all-forsaken, 
Tho time will come, aud truth awaken, 
Another, nobler age will tell 
Poor Joan of Orleans’ tale; 
How false hor doom, how true she fell 
In country's cause, and hail 
Her memory as a beacon light, 
The battlo-cry in freedom's fight, 
And clear her jujur'd name; 
Without reproach, will on it write; 
On yours, Blernal shame!" 


The next three lines were omitted— 


“She paused, while from her lofty brow 
The flush of maiden scorn pal'd slow ; 
Thea, iu a tone more meek aud low—" 


I began, after a short pause hero— 


‘And yet, but that I feel twere vain 
From cruelty one hope to gain, 
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A «imple boon I still would crave ; 

A soldier's death, an humble grave, 

Duy ‘veath the forest lone and wiid, 

Where once I rov'd a happy child, 
To fancy that each spring 

The gases that waves o'er this poor breast 

By sisters’ hands with flowers ‘d be dress'd, 
And round it wild birds sing.” 

Here Morris read again— 


“She ceas'd; there was a trembling sound 
Upon her voice, aud all around 
Khe madly gazed; a hush profuund 
A moment was, and thea 
A otir and rise." 
Then, a» the Judges passed slowly out, he read— 


"© God! for there 
Was not ono heart to urge that prayer 
Amidst those iron men,"' 


I would suggest to you, Susy, if you have an enter- 
talnment of this kind, to have a full dress rehoarsal, that 
none of the little details may be wrong. If well read 
wad acted, these scenes are very effective and entertain- 
ing ; but poorly rendored, they would be very wearisome, 
The last scene in Scott's “ Lady of the Lake," the inn 
scene from “ Marmion,” the parting between the Doge 
and his wife in Byron's “ Two Foscari,'’ all make capital 
scones for this sort of entertainment, and every person's 
own reading will suggest new scenes, 

Try one of them some evening, and I am sure you will 
repeat the experiment. [ am, with much love, 


Your sincere friend, ELLA. 


SOME HINTS. 

Iw remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa That is suffl- 
cient, 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how te address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. 8. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Mossrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady's Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘* Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia." 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
CCUses, 

We can always supply batk numbers. 

Sabscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 





Liter any AssoctaTions.—We now commence in time to 
Wara our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some futare drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only seud 
the Lady's Book when the money is sent direct to us. 








GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 








Woman's Hows Book oy Heattn.—Somoe timo since, 
Judge Massingale, of this city, placed on our table a 
book with the above tith. J. Stainback Wilson, of 
Columbus, Ga., editor of the Health Department in 
Godey's Lady's Book, istheauthor, As its name imports, 
it is a work intended principally for woman, The style 
of the work in simple aud attractive, and the information 
and suggestions invaluable to every housew!lfe.—Chul- 
tanooga Gasaedle, 

A Goop Morro, from the Snow Hill Shield: “The 
Lady's Book has become a test of gentility aud good 
sense; it is found in every family where these predom!- 
nate," 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

J. R.—Sent hair ring, Angust 18th. 

Miss B. B.—Sent bracelet 18th. 

Miss A. E. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 18th. 

T. H. M.—Sent apron patterns 20th. 

Mrs. M. J. J.—-Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 20th. 

Mrs. W. J. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and bluck 
working cotton 20th. 

Mrs. M. V. J.—Sent patterns infant’s clothes 20th. 

Mrs. E. C. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Mrs. E. H.—Sent wire 224. 

Mrs. C. L. R. T.—Sent materials for paper flowers and 
needles 22d. 

Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket by Adams's 
express 22d. 

Mrs. A. D. L.—Sent materials for paper flowers, &c. 
by Adams's express 22d. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. 23d. 

Mrs. 8. A. 8.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. W.—Sent rigolette 23d. 

Mrs. 8. G.—Sent braid and crochet needles 24th, 

Miss 8S. E. M.—Sent zephyr 24th. 

Miss 8. E. B.—Sent stamped collar, &c. 24th. 

Mrs. 8S. J. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 21th. 

Mrs. E. F. P.—Sent working cotton 25th. 

E. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 25th. 

Mrs. L. V. W.—Sent materials for paper flowers, &c., 
by Adams's express 27th. 

Miss A. E. F.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 27th. 

Miss M. M.—Sent Valenciennes edge 27th. 

Miss A. 8. McM.—Sent hair necklace and chain 27th. 

Mrs. Jno. A. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 27th. 

Mrs. H. D. B.—Sent paper collar and cuffs 28th, 

T. G. C.—Sent Greiner's patent thread and books 29th. 

E. Y. C.—Sent Diamond rvffie trimming 29th. 

Mrs. E. J. H.—Sent leaves for paper flowers 29th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent patterns, &c, 20th. 

H. 8. B.—Sent gold hook for chain 30th. 

Mrs, L. R.—Sent habit-shirt for Zouave jacket 30th. 

Mrs, O. H. F.—Sent patterns of infant's wardrobe 30th. 

Mrs. B. L.—Sent Berlin wool 30th. 

A. 8. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c, 3ist. 

Mrs. R. R. H.—Sent purse silk, September Ist. 

Mrs. H. A, T.—Sent patterns of boy's winter suit 1st. 

8. J. W.—Sent black silk apron Ist, 
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Mra. C J. H.—Sent bundle last, 

T. J, G.—Sent patteros 3d, 

N-«. H, M. B.—Sent patterns children's clothes, &c, 3d. 

Miss M. B.—Sent straw hat, &c, by Adams's express 
4th. 

Mrs. M. L.—Sent bonnet, &c, by Adams's express 4th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B,—Sent bundle by Harnden's express 
4th. 

Mrs, H. L. B.—Sent pattern 4th, 

Mrs, A. J. L.—Sent pattern, &e, by Adams's express 
4th. 

Mra, H. H, 8.—Sent apron pattern 5th, 

Mra, E. B,—Sent patterns oth. 

Mra. J, B. F.—Sent tape and braiding Sth. 

Miss K. W.—Sent sleeve patterns, &c, 5th, 

C. B. H,—Sent pattern Zouave Jacket 6th, 

A. H, F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th, 

Miss 8. E. V. M.—-Sent sleeve pattern 8th, 

Miss 8. BE. M.—Sent zephyr worsted 8th. 

Mrs. D.—Seut pattern Zouave jacket 8th, 

Mrs. A. V, Du B.—Sent bundle by Haruden's express 
Sth. 

Mrs, A. C.—Sent lace coiffure 10th. 

Mrs. R. R,—Sent embroidery silk 10th. 

Miss L. C. 8,—Sent net for the hair 10th, 

Mrs. A. D, L,—Sent silver wire 10th. 

Mrs, J. T,—Sent infant's cloak by Adams's express 

10th, 

Mrs. M. E. P.—Sent dress, &c. by Harnden's express 

10th. 

H. M, C,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th. 

8 C, 8.—Sent pattern of ladies’ night-dresses 11th. 

K. B.—Sent article 11th. 

A. P.—Sent aprons by Adams's express 11th. 

Mrs. B. F. P.—Sent apron patterns, &c. 12th. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Miss J. W.—Beut pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. D. E. McN.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

8. M. H.—Sent worsteds 12th. 9 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent paper collars and cuffs 12th. 

Mrs. L, W.—Sent wedding cards, envelopes, &c. by 
Adams's express 12th. 

N. B.—Sent hair ring 13th, 

F. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th, 

T. W. P.—Sent Shetland wool, crewel, &e 13th. 

Miss A. ¥.—Sent half dozen silver spoons by Adams's 
express i%th. 

Mrs. W. M. B.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. R. B. B.—Sent caps by Adams's express 14th. 

Mrs. J. S.—Sent silk vest patterns stamped 14th. 

Mrs. M. J. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. B. F. H.—Seut pattern Zouave jacket loth. 

Mrs. W. H. K,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mes. W.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming 18th. 

Miss E. C, W.—Sent two pair kid gloves 18th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent Turkey red scalloping cotton 18th. 

8. C.—Sent oil cloth for embroidery, &c. 18th. 

Miss A. A. S.—Sent stamped velvet Bible cushion 18th. 

8. E. W.—Sent hair necklace 18th. 

E. H. W.—Sent patterns by Kinsley's express 18th. 

L. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &e, 18th. 

Sarah E. D.—Please remit the 30 cents postage on the 
article you sent, or write what is your wish. The MS. 
till remains unread, 

Ma y.—Purchase “Mrs. Hale's Receipts for the Mil- 
on,” price only $1 25, and that will tell you all you 
want to know; and as you say that you havo recently 
fone to housekeeping, buy also ‘‘ Mrs, Hale's Family 
Keeel pt-Book," price $1, and you are made up, 
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Centre-CGable Gossip. 


GEMS, 


From an elaborate article on ‘‘Goma,"' we clip some 
items of much iutorest to those of our lady friends who 
cast longing looks at Bailey's or Ball & Black's, and 
think of holiday gifts to come, 

Sixteen minerals are generally considered real gems, 
First in rauk is the Diamond, then the Sapphire (the 
only gem named in Seripture which corresponds with 
the description given in the modern books) ; and, suc- 
ceeding these in regular order, the following: Chryno- 
beryl, Spinelle, Emerald, Beryl, Topaz, Zircon, Gar-* 
net, Tourmaline, Rubellite, Essonite, Cordierite, lolite, 
Quartz, and Chrysolite, sixteen minerals, which fulfil 
the definition of the word “ Gem" in the lapidary's list, 

The omissions from this catalogue of certain other 
stones which are popularly called gems, is noticeable, 
Neither the turquoise nor the onyx, the ayate nor the 
carnelian, nor chalcedony, nor some dozen others appear 
iu the first rank, Failing to possess the qualities (1) of 
vivid color, (2) a high degree of lustre or “ fire,"’ aud 
(3) hardness, these stones are styled ‘* semi-precious ;"’ 
differing from “real” gems in the particulars named, 
not less than by their occurrence in formless masses. 

The greatest diamond brokers in the world, perhaps, 
are Messrs. Blogg & Martin, London. Dr. Feuchtwanger, 
the author of a book on * Gems,”’ thus describes a visit, 
by invitation, to their treasure vaults :— 

** My eyos were dazzled by three bags, weighing about 
five pounds each, of diamonds; most of them cut in the 
East Indies, and weighing from ten to twenty carats 
each, They were not put in market, but kept as reserve, 
and the value of that lot could not have been less thaa 
half a million pounds sterling ($2,500,000). I beheld 
mauy unique curiosities in hemitrope crystals aud macle 
diamonds; many thousand carats of rough ¢c:ystals of 
diamonds, from one grain to twenty carats, all assorted 
in packages ; besides an immense supply of perfect ra- 
bies, of ten carats and upwards."’ He adds; “ The sight 
of so many valuable gems made a lasting impressiou 
upon me."’ Very likely it did! 

Sapphires are beginning to be in great consideration, 
ranking with the diamond and opal. Most peuple, 
thinking of sapphire skies, would tell you their color 
was always blue, but it has chiefly two colors, blue and 
red. This gem withstands the blowpipe, is not attacked 
by the strongest mineral acids, but fuses with borax and 
salt of phosphorus. It is polished with diamond-pow- 
der. When the color is red, it is called a Ruby; when 
blue, Oriental Sapphire, with four subdivisions—male, 
female, water, aud cat Sapphire. Its proportionate 
value is next to that of the diamoud; the Oriental ruby 
stauding highest in value, and when perfect, and ex- 
ceeding three carats, is generally as dear as a diamond 
of equal weight and quality. A poor man, who dealt in 
wooden xpoona, picked up a specimen in Bengal, which 
is now among the imperial treasures of France, very 
pure, and worth 100,000 francs. Two great sapphires, 
belonging to Miss Burvetrr Courts, valued at 750,000 
frances, were on view at the Paris exhibition in 1855, 

The Topaz presents eight varieties, Those most es- 
teemed are the rose-ted and the white, or‘ water-drops,”’ 
The value has depreciated in consequence of the large 
supplies obtained from Brazil, the average yield of that 
cou try being forty pounds annually. The largest 
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known topaz is in the possession of the Great Mogul, measure agreed upon, We give a clever example from 
weighing 167% carats, and worth 660,000, | the London Family Prtend:— 

The Einerald deponda for its value upon sige, fine color, Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 
and vivid lustre, A specimen which possesses these A little loaf in better far than none, 
qualitios In perfection is fitted for use in the most ex- The amallont spark will cause a flame to rise, 

; Work well commenced is move than three parts 
pensive kinds of Jowelry, The price of this gem has done. 
me ) ) » 
been reduced by the product of the mines of Peru, but He dances well to whom dame Fortune pipes, 
good epeeimens command high values, and the rates A wilful man will always have his way, 
have lately inereased, An emerald of four grains sells Dependence in & business that gripes, 
for about $20, one of sixteen grains for @200, and one of Karly to bed, aud rise by break of day, 
forty-eight grains for $1,000, The gem is oasily imitated, A little learning does a deal of harm, 
and it is sometimes diffcult to distinguish the genuine They starve in frost who will not work in heat, 
The early bird it is that gets the worm, 

from the fulne, A crust by labor earned is always awoet, 


BLEMISHES.~NO, 2 Pride costa more than hunger, thirst, and oold, 
Do anto others as you'd be done by, 
d, 


Mons are an augmentation of pigments in the cells of One story ‘s good until another's tol 
the outer or scarfskin, the spots being more or less A stitch in time saves nine, or very nigh." 
raised from the surface, They exhibit every variety of 
form, size, and tint of color, aud are sometimes covered 


NOTBS AND QUERIES, 





with hair, Where there is too little pigment or coloring 1, Care of the Eyea.—Theve are multitudes of people 
matter, the reverse of this state takes place, as we fud | who never seem to think fora moment that thoir eyes 
in the Albino, require the least care, though they guard tholr foet, aud 
Persons of a light complexion are also exposed to the throats, and study digestive science, They may be re- 
annoyance of smaller discolorations—round or oval- called to the necessity of so doing by a few plain and 
shaped yellow spots, called freckles or summer frecklos, valuable rules from the “People’s Monitor''—Jiall's 
that generally disappear during the darker or colder Journal of Health :— 
months of the year. There are other fieckles that have | One of the most eminent American divines, who has 


no dependence on light or heat, and are equally vivid | for some time been compelled to forego the ploasure of 
in winter as in summer, These are of constitutional | reading, has spent some thousands of dollars in vain, 
origin, and are not confined, as are summer freckles, to and lost years of time, in consequence of getting up 
persons of light complexion. | several hours before day and studying by artificial light, 
Another “ blemish" oecurs in the form of patches of Ilis eyes will never get well, 
various hues, and are kaoown as “ saffron spots," “liver Multitudes of men and women have made their eyes 
spots,’’ “sulphur spots."’ Essentially they are of the weak for life by the too free use of eyesight in reading 
same nature as frocklos, but they are not always perma- fine printand doing flnesewing. In view ofthese things, 
nent, They often appear suddenly, under the influence it will be well to observe the following rules in the use 
of some general disturbance of the system, and they fade | of the eyes:— 
away gradually when the canse is removed, Avoid all sudden changes between light and dark ness. 
Never begin to read, write, or sew, for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to a bright light. 
Never read by twilight or moonlight, or on a very 
cloudy day. 
Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or 


The only, safe and sure way of removing molos is by a 
surgical operation. 
For freckles or “liver spots,” which are often so 
annoying, apply this corate:— 
Elder flower ointment, one ounce; 


Sulphate of zinc, twenty grains. window, or door. 
Mix it well, and rub it thoroughly on the spots at night. It is better to have the light fall frum above obliquely, 
In the mortting, wash it away with abundance of soap, over the left shoulder. 
80 as to secure the eutire removal of the grease, and then =| Never sleep so that, on the first awakening, the eye 
apply this lotion :— | shall open on the light of a window. 
Infusion of rose-leaves, half a pint; | The moment you are instinetively prompted to rub 
Citrie acid, thirty grains | the eyes, that moment cease using them. 
The large brown spots will quickly disappear under | If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, do not 
this treatment, and the freckles be ameliorated if notre | forcibly open them, but apply the saliva with the finger 


--It is the speediest dilutant iu the world; thea wash 
your eyes and fice in warm water,” 


moved, If the remedies cause an unpleasant irritation 
or roughness of the skin, we give # lotivun that will 


counteract it;— 2 Value of the Oyster in Diet.—'t ia not generally 
Almond mixture, half a pint; | kuown that the oyster is a species of food combining the 

Goulard’s extract, half a drachm, | most preclous alimentary qualities, Through a qaallly 

If there is any constitutional disturbance, & physician | peculiar to itnelf, it favors the intestinal and gastric 
should be applied to, | absorption; mixing easily with other food, and assiml- 
These are no quack remedios, but the regular receipts | lating with the jutees of the stomach, it aids and fhvors 
of Dr, Krasmus Wilson, & moat colebrated Kaylish medie | the digestive functions, There is no alimentary sub- 
eal authority, from whape treatise on " A Healthy Mein” stances, not oven excepting bread, whieh doos not produce 
we take the information given in these brief articles on | indigestion uuder certain given elreumatances, but oye 
" Blermlahens,'"' | ters never, This ia a homage due tothem, They may 
agen be eaten to-day, to-morrow, forever, w profusion | indl- 

AMUBEMENT FOR LONG EVENINGS, yoation je not to be feared, and we may be certain that 
THEAR is HO More amusing game round the contre-table no doctor was ever called im through their fault, We 
than arranging well-known proverbs into rhyme, each do not speak of cooked oysters, which are often made 


member of the company contributing @ stanza iusome | highly judigestible, but of the eyster per ae, 
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FASHIONS, 


Fashions 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
Jowolry, millinery, ote,, by lndion living at a distance, the 
EAlttrese of (he Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any Who may desire It, with the charge of 
a wmall percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, 
aivealops, halr-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
Ullaa, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, aa well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given, 

Order's, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta frat 
receloed, Neither the Rditor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for lossea that may occur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
tulimas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia, 

When goods ure ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered Anal. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER, 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of woollen reps, such as was 
described in Chitchat for October; the eolor a rich fan 
dor, a favorite shade in plain silks, poplins, and drug- 
gets or reps, the present season, The skirt is quite full, 
and not gored; the corsage is plain, with a pointed 
bodice of embossed velvet, maroon, and black; the 
sleeves have cuffs and jockeys of the same, and there are 
“pocket-pieces” set on the skirt; it is applied with ma- 
roou-colored piping of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Reception or dinner-dress of pearl-colored 
silk. The skirt is doulte, the lower one having two 
fluunces ; corsage plain, with revers at the throat « gilet, 
or waistcoat fashion; the sleeves, demi long and full, 
have revers on the forearm. The whole dress is trimmed 
with a plised of pearl-colored satin ribbon. Blonde 
cap, 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dross of gray poplin, made up plain- 
ly, Pardesens of black velvet, something in the form of 
a basquine; the sleeves are deep, pointed, and flowing ; 
the pelorine, little deeper than a large collar; a row of 
large flat buttons appears to close it in front, The 
Hooves are lined with poarl-colored silk, and the whole 
W this simple but elegant garment has a thick piplug 
of pearl-colored satin, Bounet of plak reps and bloude; 
piuk strings edged with blonde, 

Fig, 4.— Drews of rich plum-colored silk, The skirt is 
full, with & plastroon or front piece, the whole width of 
the ailk, at the hem of the dress, decreasing aa it nears 
the Wulet, and from thence shaped tu the corsage, This 
Plaatroon ts cut in large eeallops, and trimmed by a 
pliae’, to correspond in shade with a row of daisy orna- 
We..te down the contre, furmed of the same sibbon, with 
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& smaller daisy of black luce in thecentre, Tight sleeves, 
with a wide jockey on the forearm, aud caught by « 
dulsy ; a full cuff turns back half way below the elbow, 

Child's dress of plum-colored poplin, Coat of thick 
woollen cloth, in stripes of red aud black, trimmod with 
fur. White bonnet, 


DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS, 
(See engravings, pages 388, SAO, 390, 301, 302, 394, 305.) 


BREAKFAST OUR, 

Baceur robe of white cashmere, cut in one plece to the 
shoulder; the wide hollow plaite make the fuliess be- 
hind ; it is confined in front by a girdle, A plisa’ of 
deep groseille ribbon surrounds the entire dress, Sloeve 
ornaments in the Marguerite or daisy fashion. Mob or 
lady cap, with a ribbon band and knots of groseille, 

Child's dress of tartan poplin, trimmed with bands of 
blue velvet. Cap trimmed with mazarine blue bows and 
pluie, 


NEW YORK #TYLES POR CLOAKA, 

Fig. 1.—Buasquine of velvet, with rich erochet orna- 
ments, 

Fig. 2.—Riding cloak of gray eloth, with a plastroon 
trimmed by pliseéds of the same. The hood is of pearl 
gray satin; wreath of blue velvet leaves, and a blonde 
ruche inside, 


THER CLOTILDR, 

A very ecluborate cloak in rich Lyons velvet, one of 
Brodie's styles; see Chitchat. The front is shaped tothe 
figure, while the back is set on a pointed yoke in large 
flat plaits; the sleeve is set in with flat plaits on the 
shoulder; it is square, with a revers, prettily shaped to 
avoid stiffuess, A trimming of velvet and gimp orna- 
ments the wholecloak ; while a rich knotted fringe falls 
from the pointed yoke, giving it the character of a pele- 
rine, and appears to pass under the sleeve, meeting at 
the front. This is a favorite style, 


HENRY THE SROOND CLOAK, 

Tus cloak is of black cloth, with trimming of flat 
braid, or heavy gimp, as seen best in the back view, 
where the shawl-shaped cape or deep pelerine is dis- 
tinctly marked, This is bo:dered by a row of crochet 
fringe. 


THE OBERON. 

A wrap of gray cloth, with pelerine and sleeve; the 
pelerine is short in front, but extends to the waist, In 
the back view, the trimming is a black, flat gimp with 
buyles; three rows entirely surround the garment, 


THB PRINCR WRAP FoR A noY 
Nerps no description, It is of cloth, ample, gracefal, 
and comfortable; bound allaround by 4 thick #ilk braid, 
and the most desirable cloak for boys from six to twelve, 


WINTER JACKET FOR A GIRL, 

A mowt comfortable house wrap for older people, and 
suitable for the street when worn by little girls of the 
above age, Itia of thiek ribbed woollen etal, trimmed 
by « black velvet ribbon, with knots aud edgos of gray 
chenille, 


PORTIA DR BAL, 


A new «tyle of hood for concert or opera, extremely 
warm, comfortable, and becoming, We give both the 
fro..t and back views ae ite beet deseription, The ma 
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terial is cashmere, pale blue, with blue and gold orna- 
ments in braid, with gold tassels falling from cach. A 
pitsa of a darker shade of blue ribbon lises the brim, 
and gives a good contrast to a fair face, 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR NOVEMBER, 


Wiru the abundant and full designs of cloaks given 
in the present number, little would appear to remain for 
the pen to describe. We would call particular attention 
to The Clotilde (see page 392), as one of the favorite 
styles, bronght out by Brodie the present season, now 
that the time has come for superseding the Bedouin 
wraps in brilliant or delicate stripes, which he has made 
so popular by their tasteful variety of color and orna- 
ment the presentautumn, At the South they will proba- 
bly be worn much later in the season, as suitable to the 
Thesmall pointed yokes, which were an after- 
thought in the antumn manufacturers, add much to the 


climate, 


com ‘ort and elegance of this mantle, which, though cor- 
rect as to costume, is shapeless enough in its original 
form. These yokes are of silk, to suit the prevailing 
tint in the stripe—say fan d'or, pretti'y quilted in a 
d'amond pattern; a facing and cording of the same ex- 
tonds down the front. We do not consider the Bedouin 
a graceful garment, except when worn as a sortie de bal, 
for which itis properly intended, It owes its popularity 
to a freak of fashion. It is an odd occurrence that it 
should have remained quietly on Mr. Brodie’s list of 
styles over one season, while he demurred as to its in- 
toduction, but once manufactured, its popularity has 
proved that the public seek variety and novelty as well 
as true grace and elegauce 

Among Mr. Brodie's importations we notice a rich 
casaque, or basquine lo corded silk, particularly sulted 
t» the South, where velvet must from ite weight havea 
It has a pelerine, and, as a noticeable 
The trim- 
This 
xtyle in quite as costly as velvet, the one we describe 


short season, 
novelty, a sleeve In tho Francis Ist shape, 


ming isarich gimp, with a full of guipure lace, 


ranglug over #100, 

lu all the manufactures of this house for winter, 
Whether in cloth, reps, or velvet, black is the leadiuy 
color; but the French begin to tire of it, and we notice 
among the best garments in thelr importstions linings 
aud facings of white or mauve silk or satin, We noted 
wn ample cloth wrap, of a style that gave the appearance 
of a large circular enpe falling from the shoulder; the 
only trimming a row of purple silk buttons down the 
front, a double row of stitching in purple all around, 
and a facing several inches in depth, of purple silk, 
which was plainly visible with every motion of the 
wearer. Other mantles in velvet were corded with a 
large mauve silk cord, others again in white satin. The 
Jast is open to the objection of soiling too readily, besides 
being a strong contrast; the first is really a good change, 
and not at all pronone’. 

Flat braids and cords, with oval buttons covered in 
silk, crochet ornaments and fringe in new designs, and 
guipure lace above all, are the favorite trimmings em- 
ployed by Mr. Brodie. The square sleeve is one of the 
best styles in velvets, and the hollow plaits are drawn 
more closely to the waist behind than in the cloaks of 
the past season. We shall describe new garments from 
this large magazin des modes from time to time, 

Crossing Canal Street, we find that the richer silks at 
Arnold, Constable, & Co."s are the samo jn geueral style 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


- - ee 


as those to be seon in every elegant shop in Chestnat 
Btreet or Broadway, with some of course imported ex- 
prossly by this house, One is almost bewildered by 
their variety and elegance. In plain colors, all varie- 
ties, from the richest reps, that is almost uncut velvet, 
and almost a yard in width, to the narrow Mantua at 
$1 a yard. The best shades are mauve, fan d'or, seu 
green, rich shades of purple, crimson, from true groseille 
to deep plain color, all the modes, and some of them are 
sufficient to tempt one to Join “the meeting," and make 
them a perpetual wear. For evening, pearl and lilac, 
and ashes of rose, turquoise blue and peach-blossom, 
maize, and salmon color. Maize, or, as it really is, gold 
color, with either of the tints menticned, are also figured 

ith rich shades of color, either carmine that is the em- 
broidered figure in a single tint, or in a variety as the 
case may be. 

We note a rich black ground, with small tuterlacing 
rings at intervals, in two shades of green, one of gold, 
one of Magenta crimson. Nothing could be richer or 
more harmonious, The brocaded or Jacquard figure, on 
a plain ground, is the feature of the season, and their 
variety in color and design isendless and dazzling. The 
wholesale silk departmeat of Arnold & Co. is like pass- 
ing through a picture gallery, one does not know where 
to choose. Black, a dark bright green, fan d'or, or 
golden russet, maroon, plum, purple, are some of the 
favorite grounds, from which roses bloom and pansies 
flush, and richly fretted arabesques glow iu purple aud 
gold. 

Besides these there are down stripes in strongly con- 
trasted colors, and shades of color, black and gold pre- 
dominating, and the largest cholee we have seou for a 
long, long time in all black silks, striped, corded, figured, 
mole in stripes of large and fine watering, aud a black 
silk dress la to a wardrobe asa ham is to housekeeping, 
always to be depended on. 

As to making up, gored dresses will have greater favor, 
and for those who do not look well inthem, the plastroon 
front, in great variety, offers nearly the same effect, 
Sleoves tight, with two puffs at the top, puffs graduated 
in size from the shoulder to the wrist, being largest at 
the elbow, precisely of the shape worn twenty years 
ago; sleeves shaped to the arm with a jockey above, 
aud a turued-up cuff below, as in Fig. 4 (steel plate); 
loose sleeves with a pointed revers, as in Fig, 2 (steel 
plate) ; bell-shaped with pointed cuff and jockey, asia 
Fig. 1; all these have their advocates and admirers, 
Cordings of silk, the color of the principal shade in the 
dross, or of black, if it be a plain shade, with buttons tv 
correspond, will be much used; daixy buttons of new 
styles, fan-shaped ornaments of ribbon and lace, lozenges 
of passementerie and lace, and many other styles of 
macaroons, are used for trimming down the fronts of 
dresses, whether gored or en plastroon. Flat old-fash- 
joned gimps, and braids of cord are revived, and a va- 
riety of chenille, crochet, and passementerie ornaments, 
with buckles and buttons in gilt, steel, pearl, and jet 
are used, 

We have left no room for bonnets, except to say that 
the shape is much the same as the best French straws of 
the past season, wide at the cars, and rather pointed at 
the top (see Fig. 3 steel plate). The flowers and plumes 
are exquisite, especially the new bouquets of moss-roses 
surrounded by exquisitely imitated moss, as velveiy 
and fresh as the heart could desire. The berries avd 
fruit are also excellent, pa:ticula'ly the grapes, black 
currants, sloes, ete, Faanrox. 
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ey ELEGANT PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS! .2n 
SEEK BELOW. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine for 1861. 
THE LADIES HOME MAGAZINE. 


Wolumos SE VII. and SX wvViitir. 
EDITED BY T. 8. AKTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness, 


So well known is the Home Magazine in all parts of the United States and the Canadas, that we 
are scarcely required in the announcement for 1861 to speak of its peculiar characteristics. All that 
its name implies, the editors have sought to make it. The reading quality of the work has ever been 
the first consideration ; and the publishers have noted, with pleasure, the unvarying testimony re- 
ceived, year after year, from thousands of sources to its superiority in this respect. 

Our purpose has been to give a magazine that should unite the attractious of choice and elegant 
literature with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women, and children in all degrees of 
life; a magazine that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sister, a father to his 
children, and feel absolutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do 
them good, 

Still more eminently will this feature of excellence, interest, and usefulness in the reading matter of the 
Home Magazine be regarded in the future volumes. Our work is for homes; and we seek to wake homes 
happier. 

In the January number will be commenced a new Story, by T. 8. Anruvr, entitled— 


“NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 


Miss Townxsenp will continue to furnish, regularly, those charming stories and exquisite picture- 
sketches, which have been the delight of so many readers. While 
WRITERS OF THE FIRST TALENT AND REPUTATION 
will give their best efforts to our pages. Besides its carefully edited LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
a portion of the Magazine is devoted to subjects of special interest to the Home circle, It has 








A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, A BOY'S AND GIRL’S TREASURY, 
A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, A HOUSEKEEPER'S REPOSITORY, 
A _- AND WORK-TABLE DEPART- A REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 

MENT, Ete. ete, ete, 


In order to meet the wants and wishes of a large number of ladies, attention is paid to Toilet and 
Needle-work matters. 
From sir to eight pages of Needle-work Patterns, Drawings of Cloaks, Dresses, Mantles, Robes, Capes, 
Bonnets, Caps, Collars, Slippers, Headdresses, Undersleeves, Children's Dresses, ete. etc. ete, 
appear in each number. Thus furnishing 
Latest Styles of Dress and Patterns for Embroidery in an almost endless variety, to the extent of nearly a 
hundred pages during the year, and including several hundred different designs and figures. 


AN ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 
is given in each number of the Magazine. 
The price to Clubs is made so low that there is scarcely a family in the land that may not receive 
the regular monthly visits of the Home Magazine. 
a)” Four persons, by joining ina Club, can procure the Home Magazine for « year at the trifling cost 


of § 25 each, 
FREIMIvUoMsSs. 

We offer two elegant and attractive steel engravings as premiums to all who make up Clubs. One 
of them is called ‘* SEVENTY-SIX,” and is 14 inches by 20; the other, ““HE KNEW THE SCRIP- 
TURES FROM HIS YOUTH,’’ 13 inches by 16}. They are first-class engravings as to execution, and 
will make handsome ornaments for any parlor. The publisher's price for these plates is €1 50 each, 


TE Et S&S: 
l copy (and one of the premium plates), $2 00 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 00 
3 ‘* (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 4 00 
4 ‘ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 5 00 


8 ‘ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getier-up of Club), 10 00 
12 * (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 15 00 
17 (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 00 
ind In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of 
mailing each premium. 

It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post-office. 
Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 
CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, 83 50. 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 
The January number will be ready, as a specimen, by the first of December. 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











The best is always the Cheapest. 
THE VVORDLDD’S FAVORITE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


For 18cl1. 
FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS THE STANDARD MAGAZINE. 





Wherever we have found Godey's Lady's Book, we have found a family of refined and cultivated taste.—Richmond 


Palladium. 
The taking of Godey's Lady's Book has become a test of gentility and good sense, and it is found in every house 


where these predomwinate.—Recurd, Allegan, Mich. 


Sirty-second and Sixty-third Volumes 
WILL CONTAIN 
1200 Puges of Reading Matter, 24 Pages of Music, 12 Colored Steel Fashion Plates, containing at least 60 
Jigures, 5 Steel Engravings, 1200 Wood Engravings, 780 Articles by the best authors of America. 
And all these will be given in 1861, at prices for which 
Lr SEE OUR EXTREMELY LOW CLUB RATES, “Ga 
THE OLDEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE. 
Usoful, Ornmamontal, and Inetructivc. 
THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA, 





The immense increase in the circulation of Godey—having doubled itself in the last three years— 
is a convincing proof of the superiority of the work, if the work itself was not sufficient evidence. 
And when it is considered that Not A Briss in the shape of a premium has ever been offered, it shows 
that Godey’s Lady’s Book stands first in the hearts of American ladies, who subscribe for the sake of 


the Book and not the premium, 


THE LITERATURE 


of the Lady's Book is by the first writers in America, and has always been remarkable for its high 
literary and moral character. Clergymen recommend the Book, and it can be read aloud in the 
family circle. The matter is far superior to that of any other magazine, having a healthy and in- 
structive tone. Can any other work name such writers as 

MARION HARLAND, author of “ Alone” and “ Hidden Path,”’ MRS. METTA VICTORIA 
VICTOR, MRS. MARY W. JANVRIN, MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, MRS. ALICE B, 
HAVEN, MISS ANNIE FRAUST, MRS. 8. J. HALE, EDITH WOOULEY, MRS, LUCY N, 
GODFREY, MRS. BE. Fo ELLET, PAULINE FORSYTH, T. S. ARTHUR, REV. H. i 
WELD, and hosts of others ? 


SUNSHINE AND BHADE, 


A story of great interest (the scene is laid in the South), by Miss Fannin Waryer, will be commenced 
in the January namber, and run nearly through the year. ‘Phis will be the story of the season, and 


will be copyrighted. 
A HUMOROUS STORY, 


by the author of ‘‘ Miss Slimmens,’’ will be given during the year. 


GODEY’S GREAT SPECIALITY, 


Unequalled and unapproached. Competition dead in this department. 
Our imitators have abandoned the atlempt. 


OUR SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The unanimons voice of the preas has pronounced Godey’s engravings to be the best ever pub- 
lished in any magazine of the world, and equal to those published in the Annuals of Great Britain. 
You may look in vain for ffleen such steel engravings as have been published in the sixtieth antl 
sixty-first volames of this Book, and those for 1861 will equal if not surpass them. The design and 
execution of these plates have elicited general remark, not only in this country but in England, t 
it be observed also that we give fifteen steel engravings, three more than any contemporary. It is 
also a singular fact that no other magazine goes to the expense of original designs for their steel en- 


gravings. 
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CGrodey’s Colored Fashion Plates. 
FAR AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


Never having been satisfied with the fashion plates, as we never are satisfled with anything short 
of perfection, we commenced in September a new era, and we now present colored fashions superior 
to any published in any magazine in the world, They cannot be equalled, as the expense is too great 
for any work but the Lady’s Book, where money is never spared when any improvement can be ob- 
tained. These fashions may be relied on. Dresses may be made after them, and the wearer will not 
subject herself to ridicule, as would be the case if she visited the large cities dressed after the style 
of the plates given in some of our so called fashion magazines. Each plate will contain from four to 
six figures. Other magazines give only two. 


GODEY’S WOOD ENGRAVING NOVELTIES. 


Of these we give double the number of any other magazine, no matter what its price may be. 
Among them will be found all the latest fashions of the day, as we import them from London and 
aris ; and owing to our fast printing presses we are able to give the very latest. 


COLORED EMBROIDERY PATTERNS ANDO LINGERIE, 


Every number contains a colored pattern of some article for a lady to work—ottomans, backs of 
chairs, slippers, etc. You may look in vain in other magazines for finished articles of this kind. 
iach one in the stores would cost more than a single cepy of the Book. 


Among the articles to be continued, and which have been appreciated, will be 


Gardening for the Ladies. 


Ma. H. A. Drege, the celebrated Horticulturist of this city, will assist in this department. 


Our Wusical Department. 


Three dollars’ worth of Music is given every year; and if it were only for the music alone, the 
Lady’s Book would be cheap at the price we ask for it. We give twelve pieces of very choice, and 
most of it original, music every year, the cost of which would be in the stores Three Dollars, and 
much of it cannot be procured there at any price. This department is solely under the direction of 
J. Sraur Hontitoway, Esg., a gentleman whose taste is undoubted. 


Our HMeatth Department, 


This is a feature peculiar to the Lady's Book. We have engaged the entire attention of an em!- 
nent practitioner, Dr. Jonny 8, Witsox, of Coluinbus, Georgia, for a set of articles peculiarly adapted 
to the readers of the Book, mothers, and the heads of families, There is no other work in the 
country that has a department for health entirely original, and furnished expressly for the work. 


‘Articles that can be made for Presents, or Fancy Fairs, 


This department gave great satisfaction in 1860: it will, therefore, be continued. 

DIAGRAMS FOR CHILDREN'S AND LADIES’ DRESSES.—These we have always given, 
and will continue to give. This is our peculiar feature. 

CHILDREN'S SAMPLERS for learning. 

DRESSES FOR DOLLS, With diagrams, 

In the various numbers for 1861, will be found the newest designs for W/NDOW CURTAINS, 
BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, EVENING-DRESSES, 
FANCY ARTICLES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, CAR 
MAGE DRESSES, BRIDES’ DRESSES, WREATHS, MANTILLAS, WALKING-DRESSES 
IDING HABITS, MORNING-DRESSES, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, UNDERSLEEVES, 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, PATCHWORK, and CROCHET AND NETTING WORK. 

Our designs are received semi-monthly from our agents in France, England, and Germany, and 
every new pattern of any portion of a lady's dress appears first in the Lady's Book. 

DRAWING IN ALL Irs VARIETY, useful to the beginner and the proficient. 

FASHIONS from the establishment of the celebrated  Brodie’’ will be in every number, 

EVERY-DAY ACTUALITIES.—A new series of these illustrated articles will be given. 

MODEL COTTAGES. Original designs by Samu. Sioay, Architect. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 


indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of the book, and a great saving of 
expense to all those who take the Book, For the Boudoir, the Nursery, the Kitchen, the House, 
and the Laundry. As a test of the value of this department, originated by the Lady’s Book, we have 
frequently received letters in which ladies have stated that they have taken premiums at fancy fairs 
for cakes and other articles manfactured from receipts taken from the Lady's Book. It also serves 1s 
an exchange of receipts. Ladies who wish to know how to make any article inquire through the 
Book, and others auswer it. Our department is much fuller than that of any other magazine—having 
more room in the Book—and it is more carefully attended to, Godey's Lady's Book is also uxed as 
& premium at nearly every Agricultural exhibition in the United States—another testimony of its 
Worth, 

Send in your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1861 will reach 200,000 copies. The best 
plan of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publisher. 

SUBSCRIBING TO ASSOCTATIONS.—We recognize no subscription that is not sent direct 
to ourselves. If you pay your money to any association, you must look to it for your books. 
We will not supply a copy of the Lady's Book unless the money is sent direct to us. We have no 
agents for whose acts we are responsible, 

(For Terms and Clubbing, see page 480.) 
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GovrdoDHwy’s LADY'S Bookz:. 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, 83. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10, 

Kight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, #15, 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve 
copies, $20, 

Any person having sent a club will have the privilege of adding one or» re copies at the same 
club rates. 

GaP The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home 
Magazine. One er more of that work can be included in a club in the place of the Lady’s Book, if 
preferred, 





Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 


Godev’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for 84 50. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year $6 00. 

The above is the only way we can club with Harper’s Magazine. 

CP” The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

A Specimen will be sent direct to any person making the request. 
We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 

Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every 
subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 

IOW TO REMIT.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, send notes; but let it be a matter 
known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your 
money coming to hand. If you send gold, secure it carefully in the letter; otherwise, it is apt to 
work out of the envelope. Be careful and pay the postage on your letter. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


GODEY’'S BIJOU NEEDLE-CASBE, containing 100 very superior Diamon! Drilled Eyed Nee- 
dies. Price 25 cents, and one three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Oregon, or 
the British Provinces ; for either of these places a ten cent stamp must be sent. 

GODBEY’'S PATTERN BOOK OF EMBROIDERIBS. Price 25 cents. 

FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR ROUND AT SUMMER PRICES, and How you 
May get Them. Price 12 cents. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOBMAKDER. With Diagrams. Price 50 cents. 

THIRTY OF THE MOST APPROVED RECEIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 
Price 12 cents. 

_ GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first masters. Price 
50 cents each. Four numbers now ready. 

THE BOOK OF THE TOILET. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO MAKES A DRESS. Price 25 cents. 

THE NURSERY BASKET; or, A Help to those who wish to help themselves. With 
engravings. Price 50 cents. 

MRS. HALB'S NEW COOEK-BOOK. With numerous engravings. Price $1 (0. 

MRS HAULBE'S 4545 RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION. Price $1 25. 

GODBY’'S CURL CLASPS. Twelve ina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Price 75 cents, which covers 
the postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to cover postage 
to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; on No. 2, 81 30; on No. 3, $1 60. 

GODZTY'S HAIR CRIMPERS. Each box contains twelve, of various sizes. Price 75 cents 4 
box, which covers the postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price 
to cover postage to either of these places is $1 20. 

GODEY'S COPYING PAPER, for copying Patterns of Embroidery, etc. Each package contains 
several colors. Price 25 vents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay postage on this to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. 

THB SONG-BIRD FANCIBR. Every lady who keeps birds should have this useful book. 
Price 25 cents. 

PATENT NEEDLE THREADERS. A valuable article. Price 25 cents. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE PLEASURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, with colored plates, printed 
on muslin, and cannot be torn. Price 25 cents each. 

MRS, ANN 8S. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOK. Price 75 cents. 

WOMAN'S HOME-BOOK OF HEALTH. Price §1 25. 
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THE TOY SHOP. 








HAVE YOUR PAVEMENT CLEANED? 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


(See description, page 505.) 
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ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


From a design furnished by A. D. Lerson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York: 


(See description, page 569.) 
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THE CORALINE. 


Ts dress is of a rich striped silk, the body square and low. 


bias flounce, 10 inches deep, put on with very little fullness, and finished at the top by three rows 
of fluted ribbon. 
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On the bottom of the skirt is a 























THE CASTILIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voror, from actual 
articles of costume, } 


Tis sumptuous garment should have been called ‘‘ The Belle of Castile.” We have never 
issued a style that surpassed it in elegance, or which presented such a distingué effect. What with 
the gracefulness of its outline, the richness of the material—black velvet lined with black silk, 
fringed crochet embroideries and tassels, the tout ensemble is unsurpassed by any article of its kind 
which we have seen. 
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PROMENADE DRESS FOR BOY AND GIRL— (See description, page 569.) 
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DINNER-DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY. 





ADE DEESS ANY COAT OF THE SAME MATERIAL 
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NEEDLE-CASE COVER IN KID AND BEADS. 
(See description, Work Department.) 





BRODERIE FOR A CHILD'S DRESS. 
°o 
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BRAIDED SHOE FOR A CHILD, TO BUTTON ON THE INSTEP. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Articles. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 


FOR A PILLOW-CASE. PATCHWORK. 
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